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a EAST OF SUEZ 


national situation which can only partly be explained by 

the freer evolution of a Russian diplomacy once petrified 
in Stalinist orthodoxy. Technically speaking, what seems to 
have happened is that, by having to await a Russian answer to 
the German problem, the West necessarily put itself in the 
position of being one jump behind the Soviet Union in the 
development of policy, but it is hard to think that this would 
have occurred if there had been any kind of reappraisal 
(agonising or otherwise) going on in the Western camp. 

In Europe the results of waiting for Molotov have been 
limited to some delay in the creation of a German army, but 
the Russian position is weak in Europe, and especially in 
Germany; and, no doubt, the Kremlin calculated that it can 
always afford the battening-down of hatches, which seems to 
be taking place in East Germany at the moment. In Asia, how- 
ever, the specious appearances with which the Government 
of the USSR has been able to cover up its refusal to make 
real concessions may have succeeded in doing the West some 
damage. In spite of the fact that MM. Khrushchev and Bulganin 
have overplayed their hand in India, an elder statesman of the 
calibre of Mr. Rajagopalachari could yet blame America for 
the failure to achieve atomic control (and this at a moment 
when the Russians had just exploded their biggest hydrogen 
bomb). This at the very least indicates an alarming success 
for the Russian information services. And then there is the 
unease in the Middle East. Next week’s Parliamentary debate 
will no doubt find Great Britain in the invidious position of 
trying to force on Israel, the West’s natural ally in that area, 
concessions which seem likely neither to extinguish the Arab- 
Israeli conflict nor to lure Colonel Nasser and his allies from 
the arms of the Soviet bloc. Here the new Russian combination 
of suaviter in modo with their old fortiter in re has enabled the 
USSR to intervene effectively and, for once, with a show of 
justice on her side very difficult for Britain and America to 
dispel. It is true that Russian diplomacy has paid an 
unexpected dividend in the shape of the Anglo-Israeli estrange- 
ment following on the Prime Minister’s ill-judged speech at 
the Guildhall, but nobody can say that the Soviet leaders 
have not put the time occupied by the two Genevas to good use. 

Of course, these Soviet initiatives in Asia were not altogether 
unexpected. There is nothing in the traditions of most Asian 
countries to make them view Communism as the West views 
it. On the other hand suspicions, however unfounded, of 
Western imperialism still linger. Indian reactions to such 
organisations as SEATO are one example of such suspicion. 
Asian neutralism was always a powerful force, and its growth 
has recently been aided by the elimination from Soviet foreign 
policy of some of the grosser brutalities for which it was noted 
in the Stalin era. The new Russian flexibility, whatever its 
long-term objectives, is likely to have some success in per- 
suading Asians (who were half-persuaded of it already) that 


I: the last six months a change has come over the inter- 


the USSR is just a state like any other. From disbelieving a 
Russian threat to oneself to believing in an American threat 
to world peace is an easy step in the wrong direction. This 
evolution would suit the Russians admirably, since they are 
convinced that in Asia time is on their side. 

What can the West do against this Soviet tactic of holding 
fast in Europe, while advancing in Asia? There are various 
shields, which have been devised by Britain and America to 
prevent just such an advance. There is the Baghdad pact. There 
is SEATO. Connected to them by common participation there 
is NATO. But the trouble is that the Russian weapons are not 
so tangible as to be easily deflected by these organisations, even 
supposing that they would be as effective in practice as they are 
neat on paper. The struggle that must be fought is one for 
Asian public opinion. 

The question, to which Western foreign policy has still to 
find an answer, is how to fight back Russia’s creeping aggres- 
sion in countries where the inhabitants are not horrified by 
the apparition of Communism. At the moment the West is 
committed to an active military containment of the USSR and 
her allies, which has so far taken the form of a string of air bases 
dotted round the periphery of Soviet territory. But it 
may be that in Asia there has been rather too much emphasis 
on manning the military lifeboats. The immediate results of the 
Baghdad pact do not seem to have been quite as fortunate as 
was anticipated, while SEATO, rightly or wrongly, has the 
reputation, as far as its Asian members are concerned, of 
being composed of American puppets. A more fruitful line of 
approach today is that of such schemes as the Colombo 
Plan, whose fourth report has just appeared. Great Britain has 
made available about £80 million since 1951 to countries in 
the area, and a thousand Asian technicians will be training 
in this country by early 1956. This assistance can only represent 
a drop in the vast ocean of Asia’s technical and economic needs 
(the Colombo plan does not, of course, touch the Middle 
East), but the help is solid. Given Britain’s economic situation, 
it is generous. There are no strings attached to it; and it will 
also provide opportunities for West and East to work together 
in the conditions best calculated to overcome suspicion and 
misunderstanding. That way lies a sane policy of resistance to 
Soviet infiltration. Where, however, there is over-concentration 
on military action and on the building os an economic base for 
that action, the West may well be distracteé from what should 
be its main task in Asia: the liquidation of past ill-will and the 
construction of normal relations with Asian States. 

Western errors of statesmanship set aside, Russia’s tactical 
advantage in the struggle for Asia consists in one single fact: 
that there Communism is capable of generating mass support 
as yet unequalled by the Western way of life. It is this which 
causes the international scene to evolve in Russia’s favour 
whenever Soviet policy is having one of its bouts of moderation, 
and this which causes any mistake the West may make to be 
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paid for so heavily east of Suez. It is now the urgent task of 
British and American foreign policy to find ways of action 
in Asia, which will deprive Russia of her natural lead there. 
Such a task requires both imagination and statesmanship. It is 
difficult to be sure they are present in the British Government 
today, but if they are not, the face of the world may be changed 
sooner than the West realises. 


THE VANITY OF PARLIAMENT 


HERE their corporate pride is touched Members of 

Parliament can be extremely childish, and the con- 
troversy over the 14-day rule has shown some of them 
at their worst. Even Sir Robert Boothby, who not so long 
ago promised to lead a defiance campaign, has made a tactical 
retreat to a defensive position camouflaged, rather than pro- 
tected, by the excuse that the British genius for compromise 
must be given its chance. As Sir Robert should know, the 
British genius for compromise does not extend to permitting 
Parliament, the Government, or the party managers to attempt 
to stifle freedom of discussion. If the Select Committee which 
is to examine the subject imagines that it can find an acceptable 
solution by reducing the number of days from fourteen to seven, 
or even to three, it is suffering from a delusion. 


The arguments so far used to justify the imposition of the 
14-day rule range from the irrelevant through the incorrect to 
the grotesque. Certainly it was the BBC’s idea in the first place, 
but the request for such a rule was made in special (war-time) 
circumstances, and in any case the BBC has since learned 
sense, To say that the rule has worked well enough so far is 
simply untrue. It has led to a.succession of ludicrous situations, 
of which a typical example was the postponement of a feature 
on smog because the Commons might be debating the subject 
later. At first sight the argument that Parliament, as the forum 
of the elected representatives of the people, ought to lead the 
way in discussion, has a certain plausibility; but when it is 
defended by men like Dr. Dalton on the grounds that Parlia- 
ment ‘ought to have first bite of the cake,’ the notion at once 
becomes absurd—even if it were not already rendered so by the 
fact that the same principle ought logically to apply to the press. 
Dr. Hill’s attempt to draw a distinction between broadcasting 
and the press was unconvincing—and indeed laughable, when 
it is remembered how much of the case for the introduction of 
Commercial TV depended upon the analogy with the press. 


The 14-day rule does not, admittedly, arouse any widespread 
antagonism: the great majority of viewers would not worry if it 
were extended to 365 days, keeping politicians off the air 
altogether. But that section of the public which is interested in 
political discussion is overwhelmingly against the rule; in fact 
the only support it has had outside Parliament has come from 
the Daily Express, which must be embarrassing for its backers. 
Members of the Select Committee should bear in mind that to 
the interested public the rule is not considered as an attempt 
to secure well-informed and balanced discussion; it is regarded 
simply as a device by which the party bosses are trying to 
secure something of the same hold on discussion outside the 
House as they have managed, to its detriment, to secure inside. 
A decision in favour of the rule would, therefore, be interpreted 
as an attempt to uphold not the dignity but the vanity of 
Parliament. 
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THE TAX GATHERER 


ROM the folly of the autumn Budget to the trivialities of the 

Finance Bill. On Tuesday alone our legislators spent almost 
seven hours discussing some of the amendments to the new 
purchase taxes, particularly those on household goods. A great 
deal of solemn nonsense was talked about christening hats, 
dustbins, interval timers, hand wringers and so on. Perhaps it 
does not much matter that members amuse themselves in this 
way. But it does matter that the purchase tax wastes the time 
of thousands in offices, in shops and in industry, to say nothing 
of the work that goes on inside the Customs and Excise as they 
try to draw up the necessary schedules. Imagine the time spent 
in defining babies’ gloves in contrast to children’s gloves, and 
then trying—unsuccessfully—to distinguish the size of a child’s 
glove from one for a small man or woman. How many hours 
were similarly wasted on ‘the broom and brush question, 
which the Chancellor pompously described as ‘among the most 
complex and difficult which we have today’? Before widening 
the scope of this bad tax in such a ludicrous way, even a Tory 
Government might have chosen to try to cut its spending 
instead. Unfortunately Mr. Butler is not only claiming credit 
for broadening the purchase tax, but he has hinted that it is with 
us for ever. He boasted that it will soon bring in four hundred 
million pounds from the public—almost enough to pay for the 
various subsidies handed out to the public by other government 
departments. One looks forward to the day when we have a 
Chancellor who is not content to be a mere tax gatherer but 
who will hammer out a consistent fiscal and economic policy. 


COALITION CRISIS 


By our German Correspondent 

Bonn. 
OR two years now the West German Free Democratic 
Party has been behaving like a débutante, who wants the 
glamour of the engagement ring without any commitment ever 
to have to go to the altar. The aversion of Dr. Dehler’s party 
to shouldering any responsibility for the unpopular parts of the 
coalition government’s programme does not impress people 
with that party’s gravity. The four ministers enjoy their office, 
claim a share of the successes of Professor Erhard’s ‘Social 
Market Economy’ which they pretend is really their own brand 
of ‘liberalism,’ but are the first to boo when Dr. Adenauer has 
to push through an unloved Saar statute. Now, with his remarks 
about the Geneva conference, Dr. Dehler has gone too far and 
Dr. Adenauer, to his surprise and his ministerial friends’ alarm, 

has hinted that he may ask for the ring back. 

Dr. Dehler, a witty and likeable Franconian with a 
diminished sense of responsibility, has criticised the govern- 
ment for not making direct contacts with the Russians at 
Geneva. He said that since the Four Powers failed to make 
progress on German unity, the Bonn government must now go 
it alone with the Russians. This is heresy at any time in the 
Koblenzerstrasse, but it is also folly in the context of autumn, 
1955, when Mr. Molotov is saying that the only possible re- 
united Germany is a Communist reunited Germany and Mr. 
Khrushchev is trying to enlist Asia against the white West. 

Dr. Adenauer, in his cold, unsentimental way, wrote to Dr. 
Dehler asking for a final statement of his intentions and a 
declaration that he would go through with the ceremony of 
coalition until the end of the present Bundestag in 1957. This 
provoked a crisis of nerves among the Free Democrats. Some 
wavered, others proclaimed defiance; confidence in the mer- 
curial Dr. Dehler was shaken. President Heuss intervened in 
his capacity as Head of State and father of the bride (he was 
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himself chairman of the FDP till his election in 1949). Dr. 
Adenauer can do perfectly well without Dr. Dehler and his 
friends for ordinary purposes of government from now till 
1957 and he is in a position to destroy them altogether at the 
next elections by passing an election law on the British model of 
singleemember constituencies. Yet he is afraid to lose them 
because they might flirt with the enemy after all. An alliance of 
Sgcial Democrats and Free Democrats, opposed to the Atlantic 
Pact and prepared to negotiate unity with the Russians as soon 
as the Russians offer decent terms, would shake Western 
confidence in the German Federal Republic and harm every- 
one, Dr. Adenauer’s Christian Democrats included. That at 
least is Dr. Adenauer’s view. But Dr. Dehler believes he can 
99 on getting the best of both worlds. 

~ However the crisis is finally resolved—and it looks as if 
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Dehler, having made a nominal act of contrition, will be 
pardoned so that he can sin again—it has shown up one of 
the weaknesses of the German constitution. Under a proper 
parliamentary system the premier’s easiest way out would have 
been in dissolution. The German electors, aided by Mr. 
Molotov and Mr. Khrushchev, would speedily dispatch Dr. 
Dehler and the whole Free Democratic Party. But dissolution is 
almost impossible in Western Germany. In a satellite State 
Dr. Dehler would have been convicted of sabotage or forced 
to flee. In fact the Chancellor will probably decide the best 
way of treating the opposition within the Government is to 
tolerate it. Such a course would be regrettable because Dr. 
Adenauer’s successor will not be strong enough to continue it. 
Débutantes should be made to understand the consequences of 
their reluctance. 


DANGER ZONES 
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(1) Cyprus. Communist aim is to secure a breach among Britain, 
Greece and Turkey, all members of NATO, and the latter two members 
ot the Balkan Pact. 


2) EGypr-IsraeL. Agreement between the Arab States and Israel on a 
settlement of her frontiers and other disputes is a prerequisite to 
egional security. Russia entered the Middle East arena by securing an 
arms deal for Egypt from Czechoslovakia, intending to promote open 
hostilities in the periphery area. 

(3) THe Buratmi Oasis, Backed by Communists, Saudi Arabia seeks 
sovereignty over territory beyond her frontiers that can control the 
gateway to the Persian Gulf. 

(4) AFGHANISTAN. Backed by the Soviet, Afghanistan demands Pakis- 
tani territory, long known as the North-West Frontier, therein to form 





and control a tribal ‘Pathan’ State between her present frontiers and 
the Indus river. 

(5) KasuMir. Russian interest in India predicts Communist backing 
in a long-standing issue between India and Pakistan, the latter a mem- 
ber of SEATO and the Baghdad Pact. 


(6) Persia, the last signatory of the Baghdad Pact, and with the longest 
Communist frontier, has been warned by Russia of the consequences 
she invites. Tension will persist until the military side of the pact is 
implemented. Russian occupation has been experienced. Since the 
expulsion of Moussadek and Communist elements in his regime, the 
reopening of Persian oil industries by Western enterprise has provided 
economic and political stability 


BIP PARES 
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Portrait of the Week 


continued their journeyings across India, turning up 

late for appointments with a reckless abandon and 
pausing only to announce that the most powerful hydrogen 
bomb yet has been exploded in the Soviet Union, a fact which 
the other countries of the world now being deluged with 
showers of radio-active dust and rain might just possibly have 
discovered for themselves. The revelation has, in any case, had 
a bad press in India, and, at the United Nations, Mr. Krishna 
Menon was moved to recall that India was opposed to all 
atom bomb explosions, whether of peace-loving peoples or of 
warmongering imperialists. The ex-Governor-General of India, 
Mr. Rajagopalachari, on the other hand, was very much dis- 
posed to put all the blame on the Americans, who, he said, 
had turned down the various schemes for the control of atomic 
armaments suggested to them. However, in spite of this the 
Russian leaders may have felt that the explosion was rather 
ill-timed and the reported Russian offer to stop testing bombs 
if everyone else does comes as a relief to a world which can 
only afford to have its radio-activity increased just so much. 
After all this Marshal Bulganin’s remark that Goa was a shame 
to any civilised people tended to be lost in the world’s press. 
It remains to be seen whether the visit of King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia to New Delhi will be as spectacular. Apparently it will 
hardly be as jolly, since the full austerity of Wahabite cere- 
monial is being observed for the occasion. 

France, it is hardly necessary to say, is without a govern- 
ment. The majority by which M. Faure’s government was 
brought down in the National Assembly was four more than 
was needed for the President to declare the dissolution of the 
Assembly, but it does not seem likely that he or M. Faure 
would wish to bear the responsibility for causing the country 
to go to the polls under the present electoral law. Behind the 
fall of the government is the desire, on the part of the sup- 
porters of M. Mendés France especially, to avoid having elec- 
tions until their campaign in the country is fully under way. 
It now seems possible that a caretaker government will be 
formed until elections can be held under a revised law. The 
fall of M. Faure’s government comes at a moment when it had 
just scored a much-needed diplomatic success in the with- 
drawal of the Algerian question from the agenda of the United 
Nations. This solution of a thorny problem will allow the 
French delegation to return to New York and seems to indicate 
a realisation by Asian and Arab countries that they must not 
push the colonial powers too far. Much of the negotiation 
preceding the solution was carried on by the Indian delegate. 

However, all world problems are not susceptible of compro- 
mise. In Cyprus the sorry tale of murder and sabotage con- 
tinues. It is now thought that terrorists of the extreme Right- 
wing X group have managed to infiltrate into the island includ- 
ing the notorious General Grivas. The Colonial Secretary has 
announced in the House of Commons that Great Britain was 
seeking a fresh solution of the Cyprus question, but, in spite of 
a flood of contradictory rumours from Athens, nothing very 
much has emerged, though an announcement is expected in the 
near future. In the Middle East frontier incidents have con- 
tinued in and out of the Gaza strip, while the arbitration offer 
made by Sir Anthony Eden seems to be finding only modified 
support even from Colonel Nasser. A deputation from the 
Labour Party has waited on Mr. Harold Macmillan to express 
anxiety over the position of Israel. No doubt they will have 
their say in the debate on the Middle East next week. Oil 
politics have also been in the news with a new agreement 
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between the Iraqi Petroleum Company and the Syrian Govern. 
ment, who are to get larger royalties for the use of the pipe-line 
across their territory. The Buraimi oasis dispute has developed 
further with a British refusal of a Saudi Arabian suggestion of 
further arbitration. The Iman of Oman is claiming that British 
levies have invaded his imanate, but it is not too easy to make 
out what has happened. 

At the United Nations a farcical situation has been produced 
by the Nationalist Chinese delegate’s threat to veto the admis- 
sion of Outer Mongolia, a step which, if taken, would not only 
wreck the Canadian plan for the simultaneous admission of 
eighteen countries, but also make the UN appear more than 
slightly ridiculous. In East Berlin the Soviet commander, 
General Dibrova, has declared that he considers his sector of 
the city as being subject to East German sovereignty, an 
announcement which should do something to dispel Western 
qualms about uniting West Berlin with the rest of the Federal 
Republic. The Pakistani Prime Minister has, not entirely un- 
expectedly, accused India of establishing a tyranny in Kashmir. 
At Bonn Dr. Adenauer is back at work and dealing effectively 
with the Free Democrats, who, under the ebullient Dr. Dehler, 
have recently been giving some trouble. In Brazil there is a 
state of siege and in Malaya the biggest battle against the 
terrorists for some time is now going on. Mr. Dulles has 
appealed for only constructive criticism of foreign policy in the 
Presidential campaign, but Democratic memories of Republi- 
can attacks on Dean Acheson and ‘Truman’s War’ will prob- 
ably ensure only a limited response to this appeal. 

At home the most sensational news has been the raid by 
armed men on an Ulster police station. The raiders were driven 
off, but not before a constable had been badly hurt. The raid 
has caused the Government of Northern Ireland to protest 
angrily about the inaction of the southern authorities as well as 
to take elaborate police precautions, including the blocking of 
roads and the establishment of a speed limit of ten m.p.h. for 
a mile inside the border. In their turn the government of 
Southern Ireland have been stirred into sending a commission 
of high police officers to the border, and it is expected that 
action against extremist groups may be taken. 

In Parliament it was announced that the rates of public 
assistance are to be increased and the abandonment of the 
V1000 by RAF Transport Command was defended. A Comet 
III has flown 3,300 miles non-stop at a speed averaging nearly 
500 m.p.h. The biggest failure in years took place over the 
weekend on the London underground system. The heroin 
question still seems to preoccupy doctors and those interested 
in medicine. It is expected that the Government may reconsider 
the ban, though the pros and cons of the question presumably 
depend on the advice received from scientists and doctors. The 
Rolls-Royce strike goes on. 

Sportsmen will be saddened to learn that it has been neces- 
sary to suspend some seventeen racing motorcyclists who sup- 
ported a demand for an extra ‘starting fee’ for appearing in 
the Dutch Grand Prix last July. Also saddening is the news 
that the Arabian oryx is nearing extinction, while the wild ass 
or onager has already reached that point. In Paris M. Jerome 
Carcopino, the Roman historian, has been elected to the vacant 
seat in the French Academy. A Titian has been sold at 
Christie’s for eleven thousand guineas. The Pentagon pamphlet 
on ‘militant liberty’ has been having a mixed reception. The 
emphasis seems to have been on the word ‘militant.’ Smithfield 
porters have registered their objection to the term ‘bummarees’ 
traditionally used to describe them. 
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CULTURAL INTELLIGENCE 


TELEVISION should be regarded not merely as a series of 
entertaining programmes but as a broad and balanced service 
designed to inform and enlighten as well as to entertain. 

ITA Annual Report, November 25. 


RoLAND (BILL) GILLETT, director of programmes for the 
Associated Rediffusion, tells me ‘Our job is to give the public 
what it wants.” News Chronicle, November 24. 


TELEVISION programmes should not reflect an unrelated suc- 
cession of advertising decisions. 

Sir Robert Fraser (Director-General, ITA), September 21. 
CULTURE is proving such a poor salesman that the men who 
run the programmes are having to boost their output of 
popular entertainment and cut down serious items. The adver- 
tisers . . . have demanded only big audience shows. 

News Chronicle, November 24. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


WE HAVE SEEN, in the past few weeks, how a legend was created 
about the influences supposed to have been brought to bear 
behind the scenes on Princess Margaret. A similar legend 
persists about the Abdication, and some popular newspapers 
have used Sir Evelyn Wrench’s life of Geoffrey Dawson, which 
is reviewed elsewhere in this issue, to perpetuate it. Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst, formerly Private Secretary to King 
Edward VIII, demolished the legend in an important article 
in The Times on Tuesday. The worst offender against the facts 
has been a Mr. Robert Pitman writing in the Sunday Express. 
He claims that Dawson was the real motivator of the Abdica- 
tion. But Dawson was seldom less active. His first intervention 
was on October 26, when he sent to Lord Hardinge and to 
Baldwin a letter from a British resident in America which 
seemed to sum up all that was being written, said and felt 
abroad about the relationship between the King and Mrs. 
Simpson. That is all and that is what causes Mr. Pitman to 
say: ‘First [on the scene] came Dawson the Editor.’ If he is 
going to write about history, Mr. Pitman should consult other 
sources than the book which happens last to have been thrown 
on his desk. The relationship between Edward VIII and Mrs. 
Simpson was already so serious some time before October 26, 
that when Sir Samuel Hoare went to spend a few days shooting 
with the King on October 19, Baldwin asked him to find out 
what was in the King’s mind and to try to persuade him to 
drop the idea of marriage altogether. Mr. Pitman tries to put 
across the idea that Baldwin and Dawson were bent on the 
Abdication of the King from the start. That is just untrue. 
* * * 

DURING THE DAYS he spent with Edward VIII, Sir Samuel 
Hoare became convinced that the King was determined to 
marry Mrs. Simpson, and, since he was a personal friend of 
the King, it is almost certain that his information weighed 
far more heavily with Baldwin than anything which Dawson 
did or said, But what exactly did Dawson do? His only other 
important intervention was on November I1: ‘A talk also 
with the Archbishop at Lambeth . . . [who had] made up 
his mind (wisely I thought) that any intervention on his part 
would do more harm than good. Apart from his ecclesiastical 
position, his friendship with the late King put him out of 
court.” It is worth noting that this (along with such other 
evidence as has been available for a long time) disposes of 
the idea that Archbishop Lang played an important part in 
the Abdication. Does Mr. Pitman méntion this? Of course 
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not. He has his story to tell. He goes on to say that fhe King 
‘was alone—shuttered off from public opinion.’ This is abso- 
lute nonsense. Edward VIII had access to every channel which 
is normally available to a King to collate public opinion. 
Moreover, when he asked (as constitutionally he was bound 
to do) whether he could consult the two Ministers who were 
his personal friends, Sir Samuel Hoare and Duff Cooper, 
Baldwin readily agreed. These two friends, interpreting public 
opinion differently, gave him opposite advice. But ‘shuttered 
off—that is just another distortion in Mr. Pitman’s dis- 
reputable article. A month ago the same sort of journalists 
were painting a similarly misleading picture about Princess 
Margaret—and were taking in the same sort of people. 

* a * 
WHEN Mr. Peter Matthews, of the Foreign Office news depart- 
ment, questioned about the outrageous speeches which Mr. 
Bulganin had been making in India, said that he ‘seems to be 
thoroughly hypocritical,’ he erred on the side of politeness. 
The Prime Minister’s precipitate action in having the conduct 
of the daily press conferences at the Foreign Office taken out 
of Mr. Matthews’s hands was an error on the side of absurdity. 
For ten years Mr. Matthews has handled these conferences 
with tact and skill and it is ludicrous that he should be 
humiliated for giving comparatively mild expression to an 
unquestionable truth. If diplomacy were still the nice business 
that it was fifty years ago, then no doubt his technical 
error would be serious. Does the Prime Minister really 
imagine that the spectacle of the two Russian rogue elephants 
trumpeting their enormous lies all round India does not merit 
a tiny cheep from the Foreign Office? I think that Sir 
Anthony’s protocol panic, which has already been rewarded 
by an official Russian protest against Mr. Matthews’s comment, 
is ‘thoroughly hypocritical.’ 

” * a 
AT LAST a leading member of the Labour Party has said it 
in public: that Mr. Gaitskell is likely to be the next Leader 
of the Party. And who made this confident prophecy? Why, 
none other than Mr. Harold Wilson, who resigned from the 
Labour Government with Mr. Bevan in 1951 in protest against 
Mr. Gaitskell’s Budget. He made his statement in a television 
programme, ‘Press Conference,” which was recorded for the 
Canadian Broadcasting Company in London more than a 
week ago and which was broadcast in Canada on Wednesday. 
When Mr. Wilson was asked how he would vote in the election 
of the next Leader (assuming that Mr. Bevan would stand as 
well), he escaped from an awkward spot by saying that the 
ballot in the Parliamentary Labour Party was secret. He went 
on to expound the necessity for an alliance between the Left 
and Right within the Labour Party. He did not say that this 
could best be achieved by making Mr. Gaitskell the Leader 
and Mr. Wilson the Deputy Leader of the Party. But I could 
forgive the farmers of the Canadian Middle-West for jumping 
to that conclusion. 

. iaal * 
THE Sunday Pictorial is the newspaper for the young in heart. 
Or so it is claimed on the front page every week. By its 
sensationalist approach, one might judge that its directors 
sometimes think of it rather as the newspaper for the weak 
in the head. Its latest stunt on the grand scale was to take a 
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sober paper by a lecturer in eugenics on the remote possibility 
of human parthenogenesis and build it up into a front-page 
story under the triumphant scream of, ‘IT DOESN’T ALWAYS 
NEED A MAN TO MAKE A BABY.’ That was on November 6. On the 
following Sunday it was announced in a double-page spread 
that three women had come forward claiming that their 
daughters had been conceived without benefit of husbands, 
or any other males for that matter. Next week there was 
an ‘AMAZING LETTER FROM A HUSBAND’ which ‘vividly reflects 
the doubts and problems which pepper the great contro- 
versy on Virgin Births.’ This letter, reproduced in facsimile, 
told the sad tale of a husband who had put his wife from 
him for getting ‘in trouble’ while he was in a sanatorium, 
although she insisted that ‘she never had “relations” with 
nobody while I was away.’ Now, thanks to the Pictorial, he 
repented, and the letter was printed ‘in the hope that the 
missing wife may come forward.’ By an amazing coincidence 
she did. On the following Sunday there was news that ‘The 
man’s wife has written to the “Pic” from Brighton to say: “I 
am the missing wife. 1 am so hoping that doctors may now be 
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able to prove my story. My baby and | will then happily go 
back to my husband.” ’ A touching story: but they were never 
parted. Husband, wife and infant are all the same person—g 
regrettably frivolous friend of mine. But his frivolity will have 
been more than justified if his hoax helps to expose the crude 
and objectionable way in which the Pictorial plays upon the 
ignorant and credulous. 
* ” * 


A DUBLIN FRIEND tells me that the Irish Minister for Finance, 
speaking at the opening of an institution for the mentally 
defective, urged the need for more savings so that more funds 
may be made available for such worthy projects. This would 
have pleased Jonathan Swift, who bequeathed his savings for 
the same purpose; the mental hospital provided by them stil] 
flourishes in Dublin; and I am afraid I cannot resist recalling 
what Swift said about the bequest : 

He left the little all he had 

To found a home for fools and mad, 

And proved, by one satiric touch, 


No nation needed it so much. 
PHAROS 


The Guilty Men”? 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


Owen, and Mr. Peter Howard called them; and the 

name and the mud have styck. But twenty years have 
passed since the invasion of Abyssinia, and the mud is begin- 
ning to dry and flake off. As each volume of memoirs is pub- 
lished, it becomes easier for the historian to take over from the 
pamphleteer, easier for him to see the real persons who were 
involved and not the stuffed images of them which were set 
up to be shot down by Mr. Foot and his colleagues. Sir Evelyn 
Wrench has performed an invaluable service by giving us a 
first draught from the diaries and papers of Geoffrey Dawson. 
There is no doubt that there is a lot more to come; the dots 
linking the numerous extracts make it clear that much has 
been left out. (I believe that in manuscript the book was almost 
twice as long.) But the taste of the complete papers which we 
are given leaves no doubt that they are one of the most im- 
portant historical sources of the years between the wars. Sir 
Evelyn has wisely limited his commentary to the minimum. 
It is Dawson himself who speaks—and in the words 
which he used at the time of the enthralling events which 
he describes. 

Geoffrey Dawson, of course, was Editor of The Times for 
two periods, from 1912 to 1919 and from 1923 to 1941. The 
Times has already published its History of those years. It is 
no secret that many people in Printing House Square were 
disturbed by the final volume of the History. First, the original 
idea of the History had been that it should be a serious con- 
tribution to historical study. Why, then, carry it almost up to 
the present day, when a large number of the necessary papers 
could not be available and when only an inhuman oracle could 
have the impartiality of judgement needed in such a work? 
Secondly, the second part of the final volume put all the blame 
for the appeasement policy of The Times on Dawson. Apart 
from the fact that it is never very pleasant seeing living men 
unload their guilt on a dead colleague, the simple truth is that 
the main author of the official History, the present Chairman 
of The Times and several other important people in Printing 
House Square were all there during the years of Dawson’s 


"To ‘Guilty Men’—so Mr. Michael Foot, Mr. Frank 


editorship, and there is no evidence that any one of them 
ever protested against his policy. Those who read the cold 
review of Sir Evelyn’s book in The Times on Monday will 
realise that the feud continues. 

I first became interested in the personality of Dawson, whom 
I never met, when I discovered that some of the lesser (but 
not necessarily less intelligent) members of the staff of The 
Times remember him today with unusual respect and affection. 
The qualities which they so readily praise in him all emerge 
in Dawson’s letters and diaries. Here was a man of acute 
intelligence and judgement, upright and truthful, above all a 
man of unquestionable patriotism. Dawson was always trying 
to serve the interests of his country, which is more than can be 
said of some of the journalists who now squawk round his 
memory. If this were not true, there would be nothing interest- 
ing to say. But Dawson was not a villain, nor were the other 
‘Guilty Men.” A moral can only be drawn from the actions 
of the men of Munich if it is realised that they were all good. 
conscientious men, trying to do their best. Anyone who does 
not believe this should read not only Sir Evelyn’s book, but 
also Lord Templewood’s Nine Troubled Years, which in my 
view is the most memorable volume of political autobiography 
published since the war. 

What has to be explained about men like Dawson and 
Lord Templewood is why their judgement failed them in 
foreign affairs during the years between 1931 and 1939. Until 
then, and on other subjects, Dawson’s judgement was con- 
sistently right. It is important to establish this fact, otherwise 
the collapse of judgement in the Thirties will not be seen in 
its proper perspective. Soon after he first became Editor of 
The Times, Dawson used his influence in 1913 to persuade 
the Conservative Party to disavow the food tax, a decision 
which would have been of vital political importance if war 
had not intervened. During the Irish troubles of 1914 he used 
his growing influence again (through both the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Prime Minister himself) to obtain an 
authoritative statement from the Government which arrested 
the Army crisis. From’ the beginning of 1915, The Times 
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under Dawson became the firmest advocate of both conscrip- 
tion and a smaller War Cabinet—two measures which were 
eventually realised and which contributed largely to the win- 
ning of the war in 1918. Dawson was again at the centre in 
December, 1916, pressing that Lloyd George should replace 
Asquith as Prime Minister. 

It is, then, impossible to fault Dawson’s judgement on any 
major issue during the period of his first editorship. What of 
his second? During the Government crisis of December, 1923, 
to January, 1924, he was firmly on the side of those who 
saw the danger of giving the impression that the King and 
the party leaders were trying to keep the Labour Party out of 
office, and he passed this advice to Stamfordham, who, in turn, 
passed it to the King. ‘Stamfordham rang me up early to 
say that HM was in agreement both with the letter and with 
the leader.’ Dawson’s influence at this moment was almost 
certainly invaluable. Commenting, in a letter to Drummond 
Chaplin, on ‘the hazards of trying to keep Labour out of 
office,” he wrote: ‘I really cannot imagine anything more 
immoral or utterly fatuous,’ and he ascribed the idea to ‘the 
middle element in the City . . . and the unthinking, com- 
fortable people up and down the country. ...’ This was 
political judgement of the highest order. Again, in 1925, he 
suppor 2d Baldwin in resisting a Conservative demand for 
changing the trade unions’ political levy: ‘The Conservative 
Party have infinitely more important work in hand than 
tinkering with Trade Union privileges.’ 

After the General Strike, during which The Times con- 
ducted a successful running battle with Mr. Winston Churchill 
and provided the only counter to the propagandist British 
Gazette, Dawson strongly supported Baldwin in his determina- 
tion that there should be no talk of ‘smashing the Unions.’ 
Then came perhaps the most important example of Dawson’s 
influence for good during these years. From 1927 until 1936, 
Dawson, through The Times (and his was day by day the 
guiding mind), strove to keep before the British people an 
enlightened view on India. Sir Samuel Hoare (now Lord 
Templewood) was trying to do the same even nearer the centre 
of government. In the face of the attacks of Mr. Churchill 
and the ‘Diehards,’ Baldwin and Sir Samuel Hoare had a hard 
fight, and there can be little doubt that Sir Evelyn Wrench is 
right in his judgement that ‘if there had been any weakening 
on the part of The Times, Baldwin could not have rallied to 
his support the great majority of the party’ during the Round 
Table Conference of 1930 and the following eighteen months. 
During the political crisis of 1931, Dawson’s influence was 
more open to criticism; but already we are into the Thirties. 

I am not here primarily concerned with the reasons which 
made the men of Munich in general act as they did. But 
they need to be pointed out. First, it is quite clear that a large 
part of the blame must rest on two other countries: France 
and America. Anyone who wishes to understand what British 
Statesmen had to contend with when brought face to face with 
French leaders should read the relevant (and rather terrifying) 
chapters in Lord Templewood’s Nine Troubled Years. If 
France was hesitant and reluctant to commit herself, America 
was even more unreliable. There seems to be no ground on 
which it is possible to question Lord Templewood’s judgement 
that ‘On our side, we were convinced that in no circumstances, 
short of a direct attack upon American security, would Con- 
gress approve of any coercive action against the dictators.’ 
Secondly, there was the feeling of guilt about Versailles which 
weighed heavily on British public opinion in general and on 
Dawson in particular. Throughout Dawson’s papers there is 
the recurring theme that Germany should be allowed to right 
her wrongs. It is of course fascinating that during the crucial 
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period of the Versailles negotiations, Dawson was not Editor 
of The Times and did not have to pronounce on the treaty 
which was eventually negotiated. 


But there was a third and even more potent influence, which 
was exerted by the Dominions. This is a constant theme in both 
Dawson’s papers and Lord Templewood’s autobiography. 
Dawson was constantly being visited by Dominion leaders and 
spokesmen and he inevitably—and rightly—gave great con- 
sideration to what they said. On March 21, after the Austrian 
annexation, he had ‘a téte-a-téte with Vincent Massey talking 
over the European situation and Canadian opinion, which, he 
thought, would support the P.M.’s attitude of restraint... .’ 
Contacts like this with Dominions personalities were a day-to- 
day part of Dawson’s life during the Twenties and Thirties 
and they justify Sir Evelyn Wrench’s comment that ‘the really 
vital factor in Geoffrey’s mind, which for diplomatic reasons 
could not be argued at the time, was his deep misgiving lest 
the United Kingdom should be led into war in circumstances 
in which the Empire might not support us.” Ministers at the 
time were equally sensitive to Dominions opinion. ‘Dominion 
opinion,’ Lord Templewood says, ‘was at the time [of Munich] 
overwhelmingly against a world war. Time after time we were 
reminded of it, either by the High Commissioners in London, 
or by Malcolm MacDonald, the Secretary for the Dominions.’ 

These were the influences which weighed with all the 
‘appeasers.’ But Dawson’s attitude was distinctive. He was an 
appeaser of Germany in a sense which was not true of many 
Ministers. Baldwin, Sir Samuel Hoare and Chamberlain, for 
example, were all bent (in their different ways) on trying to 
maintain (and later reconstruct) the Stresa front between 
Britain, France and Italy. This was the justification of the 
strategy which led to the Hoare-Laval proposals in December 
of 1935. There is no doubt whatsoever that the rejection of 
these proposals (which Mussolini was prepared to accept and 
which would have saved Abyssinia) forced Mussolini into 
Hitler’s arms—reluctantly, for until the end he had an jntense 
hatred of Hitler. (Personally, I believe that in the perspective of 
twenty years the Hoare-Laval proposals should have been 
accepted and that their rejection by a British public opinion 
which was predominantly pacifist is a severe comment on the 
influence which electorates can have on foreign policy in a 
democracy.) Nevertheless, the really interesting point is that 
Dawson, intent on appeasing Germany, never shared the 
‘Stresa’ attitude to Italy. 

The conflict between these two points of view emerges 
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startlingly in two comparable passages in Dawson’s diaries 
and Lord Templewood’s autobiography. First, from Dawson’s 
diary of December 18, 1935: *. . . I went to see Sam Hoare 
at his home at Cadogan Gardens. He had made up his mind 
to resign and I urged him strongly to do it. . . .” This is what 
Lord Templewood has to say of the same occasion: ‘I also 
had a visit from Geoffrey Dawson, who came like one of Job’s 
comforters to mourn over my sins and misfortunes. He had 
wished to see me Foreign Secretary, chiefly, I think, because 
he believed that I would assist his policy of Anglo-German 
appeasement. My efforts to maintain the Stresa front and to 
keep Mussolini on the Allied side had cut across his Anglo- 
German plan. His reaction, therefore, against the Paris pro- 
posals had been particularly savage. It was he who turned the 
provision of a port for Abyssinia in Italian Eritrea into an offer 
of “a camel track” to Zeila. At the time he was all the more 
hostile as his intimate friend, Baldwin, in refusing to see the 
Press, had not made an exception for the Editor of The Times. 
My interview with him was embarrassing for both of us.’ 

There can be little doubt, after reading Dawson’s papers, 
that Lord Templewood is right in his assessment of Dawson’s 
attitude. He worked consistently for years on end to prevent 
the growth of anti-Germanism in this country. On April 10, 
1935. he visited Mr. Arthur Mann, the independent Editor of 
the Yorkshire Post, and commented in his diary: ‘I don’t think 
I shook his anti-Germanism much.” After the reoccupation of 
the Rhineland he met Ribbentrop at the Carlton Club and 
‘begged him to take his time and keep negotiations alive.’ In 
May, 1937, he was urging the Geneva correspondent of The 
Times to ‘explore every avenue’ in the search for a reasonable 
understanding with Germany and told him that ‘I do my 
utmost, night after night, to keep out of the paper anything 
that might hurt their [the Germans’] susceptibilities.” On 
January 25, 1938, he ‘went for a pre-arranged talk with the 
P.M. in Downing Street. He was in excellent form and stood pat 
on appeasement.’ In February, 1938, he was talking with 
Nevile Henderson about the progress of Anglo-German feelers 
and ‘the idea of getting Goering over for the Grand National.’ 
When Chamberlain returned to London from Munich with the 
‘peace’ declaration signed by Hitler, he commented in his 
diary that it was ‘a great achievement whatever the sceptics 
might say.’ 

These (and other extracts which Sir Evelyn Wrench prints) 
make it quite clear that Dawson’s attitude to Germany was 
much more consistent than that of many other of the men of 
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Munich. Yet, as I pointed out above, he was a man whose 
political judgement otherwise was almost infallibly right, 
What went wrong? Why did Dawson completely misunder. 
stand the German menace, and why was he able to impose this 
misunderstanding on a large number of important and powerful 
people? The answer to these two questions lies on almost every 
page of Sir Evelyn Wrench’s book. Dawson (and many other 
people of influence at the time) were members of a tight, almost 
inbred circle. I hesitate to use the word ‘Establishment,’ but the 
truth is that Sir Evelyn Wrench’s book is the most revealing 
insight into the working of the ‘Establishment’ which we have 
been given since Tom Jones’s Diaries with Letters. It is impos. 
sible here to give the fascinating details of how, from the early 
days of the Milner Kindergarten in South Africa to the end of 
his long editorship of The Times, Dawson moved week by week, 
and particularly weekend by weekend, among the same small 
intimate circle of faceless men. F. S. Oliver, Philip Kerr [later 
Lord Lothian], Lionel Curtis, the Waldorf Astors, Edward 
Grigg [now Lord Altrincham]—round and round they went, to 
and from each other’s London and country houses. The ‘moot, 
as it was called in one of its aspects, the Round Table in an- 
other, the Cliveden Set in yet another—the name does not 
matter, it was always there, a corporate body of like souls, 
imagining that its sources of information and its value judge- 
ments were those which mattered. Sir Evelyn Wrench has a 
page of comment on All Souls that Sir Robert Boothby might 
have written himself, in the course of which he quotes a friend 
of Dawson who, ‘noticing what an extraordinary influence 
the Fellows of All Souls had had on current events,’ described 
the College as ‘an unofficial club for running, or helping to run, 
the destinies of the British Empire.’ 


Dawson, I am quite sure, suffered from this belief that a 
group of intimate acquaintances could, in Sir Evelyn Wrench’s 
words, ‘keep him in touch with current events in both hemi- 
spheres.’ One of the characteristics of these intimates was that 
they were prepared to work through any party, government or 
minister. They were, as Mr. A. J. P. Taylor observed in the 
Observer, bureaucrats by nature. As Tom Jones’s diaries and 
letters reveal, the idea of a National Government was one with 
which they particularly sympathised. They saw little sense in 
party struggles, believing that politics was a matter of the 
judgement of superior intellects (which they, of course, 
possessed). The National Government may have been a fiction 
in all but name, but it was not a fiction to them. It represented 
their ideal, and I think it was fatal to British political judge- 
ment in the Thirties. If there had been a far more open party 
struggle in the Thirties, the Conservatives would have been 
forced to act and think as Conservatives, and the Socialists 
would have been forced to act and think as their opponents. 
Instead, there was an attempt (unrecognisable at the time) to 
find a via media—and nothing was done. Britain was never 
presented with the simple choice between Labour pacifism and 
Conservative armaments. That is the choice which should have 
been presented and it was the myth of the National Government 
which baulked it. 


How guilty, then, were the guilty men? As persons they were 
not guilty at all. Dawson emerges as a man of incomparable 
rectitude. But as politicians they (or their age) were guilty. They 
failed to realise that the British political genius lies not in the 
supposed ‘genius for compromise’ but in the open and some- 
times bitter conflict between two opposing points of view. 
Britain would have rearmed in time (and her foreign policy 
would then have been different) if the two parties had been true 
to themselves instead of chasing the mirage of a ‘national’ 
policy. That is the lesson. But has it been learned? No. 
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Capax Imperii 
By D. W. BROGAN 


N April 17, 1945, Harry S. Truman wrote to his mother 

and sister in Independence, Missouri, describing his 

arrival at the White House and the receipt of the news 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt was dead. ‘It was the only time in 
my life, I think, that I ever felt as if I'd had a real shock. I had 
hurried to the White House to see the President, and when I 
arrived, I found that I was the President. No one in the history 
of our country ever had it happen to him just that way.’ Later, 
the new President was to describe his feelings as being those of 
aman on whom a load of hay had fallen, but it was something 
much more formidable than a load of hay that had suddenly 
fallen and, by the accident of death and the provisions of the 
American Constitution, made of a fairly well-known politician, 
but neither a national or international figure, the President of 
the United States. And a President who had to follow, without 
notice, a predecessor who was a great world figure, who had 
been elected to the presidential office four times and who had 
led the American people to the threshold of victory in the 
greatest war that they had ever waged. All this formal power, 
all these real responsibilities fell at once on Harry S. Truman. 

It is necessary to emphasise the way that Mr. Truman came 
to power to understand his account of the first years of his 
presidency.* (The year 1945 is misleading; the narrative closes 
with the dismissal of Mr. Henry Wallace in the autumn of 1946 
and even goes, in one case, beyond the congressional elections 
of November, 1946.) Here we have the story of the sorcerer’s 
apprentice learning not that he cannot work the spells, but how 
to work them in his own way, not in the inimitable and dazzling 
manner of FDR. Not for Mr. Truman the quickness—or slick- 
ness—of the hand that deceives the eye. When he made 
attempts at conjuring, he was not much more adept than Miss 
Dobson. His main resource was not manipulative skill, but a 
high sense of duty, a willingness to learn—and unlimited cour- 
age. The highly critical Washington correspondents, at first 
unwilling to see in the new President anything but a well- 
meaning bumbler whose only claim to respect was his trans- 
parent desire to do the right thing as he saw it, came to admire 
him, first for his extra dose of courage, and then came to appre- 
ciate him as having much more useful assets than the very 
important one of not being Mr. Wallace, who might, but for 
Providence, have become President of the United States. But it 
took some time for this view to become general and, after the 
first few honeymoon months, of which the peak was the day of 
the conga line round the White House, when the surrender of 
Japan was announced (a characteristically American celebra- 
tion of victory), the stock of the President and of his administra- 
tion went down nearly to the cellar, which is where Mr. Truman 
leaves us. The upswing is to come. 

Mr. Truman has not chosen to tell his story that way; perhaps 
he does not see it that way. What we are given is a fascinating 
picture, painted without much art, of the problems of our 
tormented world seen by a man suddenly taken up to a high 
place, there to deal with veterans of world politics like Sir 
Winston Churchill and Marshal Stalin. Mr. Truman was awe- 
struck but not overwhelmed. Above all, he was not frightened. 

He was not frightened even by the terrible responsibility 
that was imposed on him to decide what to do about the secret 
of ‘Manhattan Project.’ As chairman of the committee investi- 
gating war expenditure, Senator Truman had heard rumours of 


* YEAR OF DECISIONS, 1945. By Harry S. Truman, (Hodder ‘and 
Stoughton, 30s.) 
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BEST WISHES 





The man who introduced Penny Post to England, 
Sir Rowland Hill, was born in the first week of 
December, 1795. There is no Penny Post now, but, 
as Christmas approaches, the nearest remaining 
approximation to bulk Penny Post for private 
individuals comes into its own. Christmas Cards, in 
envelopes unlicked and unsealed (so that the Post- 
master-General can see whether we have cheated by 
including a handwritten “ Love from the budgerigar 
as well! ”)—Christmas Cards go Printed Paper Rate 
for 14d. The season of goodwill starts officially this 
month (though we ought to have sent off those 
parcels to our friends in the Pacific . . . oh, weeks 
ago). Have we remembered to buy Christmas Cards 
yet? Is it to be robins in the snow, cats playing 
fiddles or The Family at Frinton? Printers’ giant 
rotaries are whirring day and night even now, try- 
ing to catch up with private orders from improvi- 
dent people and, especially, firms. Envelopes too. 
There is no ordinary envelope known to science 
that blissfully allows its flap to be folded inside. 
But if we had to lick the envelope flaps as well 
as the stamps for all our Christmas Cards, the 
gummy taste on the tongue would last till turkey- 


time. Post early for Christmas. 





The Midland Bank likes to share in the cheerfulness 

of the season (to say nothing of the virtuous feelings). 

It therefore takes this early Opportunity to send its 

good wishes for Christmas and the New Year to all 
its many thousands of customers everywhere. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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waste on a colossal scale. He had, however, taken the word of 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, that there was no waste and 
the investigators were called off. Now he was told and he 
made the decision, which he defends briefly and soberly, to 
drop the bomb on a chosen target of military importance—and 
Hiroshima was chosen. Equally briefly, he states that the chief 
maker of the bomb was Dr. Robert Oppenheimer. 

his curtness is extremely effective, for it is most evidently 
not an act. As a Senator Mr. Truman had been a notoriously 
hard worker. As President he continued to be a hard worker, 
reading hard and steadily in order to equip himself for his new 
job. For (and this is one of the most interesting parts of the 
book) Mr. Truman is convinced that a Vice-President cannot 
be effectively trained for the job that may be his. The President 
and his heir-presumptive cannot be close allies; the President 
cannot make the President of the Senate a close confidant. It is 
to be assumed that Mr. Truman does not think that the Eisen- 
hower ‘team’ organisation or the membership of the Vice- 
President in the National Security Council makes much differ- 
ence. In the President all final power is concentrated. He is, he 
must be, lonely. He can never be primus inter pares. It is the 
odder, holding these views, that President Truman should have 
sponsored and here defend that alteration in the law that makes 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, not the Secretary 
of State, the successor to a Vice-President who has become 
President or to a President whose Vice-President has died. The 
Speaker is elected by his district and chosen by his colleagues, 
but neither thinks that a President in petto is being chosen and 
a Secretary of State does at least represent the President who 
chose him and is a more natural embodiment of the will of ‘We 
the People of the United States.’ Be that as it may, it was as 
President that Mr. Truman learned his job. He had to learn to 
put up with the Secret Service men. He had to learn to live in 
the White House. He had to learn the ends and the means of his 
job. We can see him at Potsdam, not altogether free from the 
traditional American suspicion of British smartness, more 
ready than was wise to give Stalin credit for some surviving 
feeling for the great alliance. We can see him not quite con- 
scious of how the sudden cessation of Lend-Lease must appear 
to his desperately pressed allies. True, it was to end when war 
ended, but war ended with startling suddenness, with a highly 
anemic Britain suddenly put on a starvation diet and a frankly 
grasping Russia seeing, in the end of Lend-Lease, the expected 
extra proof of capitalist malevolence. It was to notice, too, the 
compulsory demobilisation of the American armed forces, for 
the American people (as I can testify) were firmly convinced in 
the summer and early autumn of 1945 that peace had come and 
would keep. The boys must come home. If there were problems 
remaining, the United Nations would see to their solution. At 
the worst, there would be some sharp horse-trading, but the 
American problem was the danger of 7,000,000 unemployed. 


It was this innocent optimism and credulous isolationism 
that was the note of American opinion and, if Mr. Truman did 
not share all of it, there is evidence here that he shared some of 
it. He had a lot to learn. It is not an exaggeration to say that the 
American public servant who comes best out of the story in the 
first year is the present Governor of New York, Mr. Harriman, 
whose experiences in Moscow had educated him in the realities 
of Soviet policy. But like Mr. Bevin, Mr. Byrnes thought he 
could get on with the Russians and continued to think it long 
after his chief had begun to have doubts. His chief, for Mr. 
Truman, long an admirer of a politico so superior in experience 
and rank as Mr. Byrnes was, stood, we may suspect, in some 
awe of his Secretary of State and the Secretary of State did not 
stand in sufficient awe of the President. 
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Mr. Truman had already debarked the pugnacious and arto. 
gant Mr. Ickes and had more gently got rid of other members of 
the Roosevelt cabinet. But he had not succeeded in imposing 
the view that all final responsibility was the President’s, He 
began to do so by his dismissal of Mr. Henry Wallace. Here we 
have a strictly ex parte statement that Mr. Wallace has chal. 
lenged in detail. But there is no doubt about the main lines of 
the story. Mr. Wallace still thought that Russia could be won 
over by sympathy, aid, understanding. Mr. Byrnes had to bar. 
gain with the Russians and Mr. Wallace’s view that American 
policy did not allow enough for Russia’s legitimate grievances, 
reduced Mr. Byrnes’s bargaining power to next to nothing 
Something had to give and Mr. Truman dismissed Mr. Wallace. 
I can testify to the electric effect of this coup d’état. I was, 
unfortunately, accidentally prevented from attending the press 
conference at which the dismissal was announced, but I well 
remember the galvanising effect of the news in the National 
Press Club. Mr. Truman was beginning to be President 100 per 
cent. He was soon to be humiliatingly defeated in the mid-term 
congressional elections, but he had shown that, as he was told, 
he’d rather be right than be President. ‘I told him that I'd rather 
be anything than President. My good counsellor, Clark Clifford 

.. Said: “Please don’t do that.” ’ As Mr. Truman noted at the 
time, his advisers were thinking of 1948—and he was not. We 
may fully believe him, but he was on the way to being the man 
who won in 1948 and was Stalin’s toughest and boldest oppo- 
nent. He was already acting on the motto he kept on his desk. 
‘The buck stops here.’ He had succeeded to the maiestas; he 
had now earned the imperium. Like a greater soldier and lesser 
President, Colonel Truman, like General Grant, had shown 
his determination to fight it out if it took all of many summers. 
The American people had a leader again. 


Mind We Don’t Quarrel 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


HEN I got there the party of demonstrators consisted 

of three women and a baby. One of the women was 

the wife of B., a prominent Swansea businessman 
and benefactor, and another was the wife of a colleague of 
mine at the University College. The third woman was my wife 
and the baby was my baby—two in January, actually, and very 
mobile indeed. As well as being more personal, the baby’s 
demonstrations of protest were also incomparably more vigor- 
ous than anybody else’s that afternoon. 

At this early stage. however, all was quiet. Policemen walked 
reflectively to and fro in the roadway between the steps of the 
Guildhall and the large circular stretch of pavement where we 
stood. Law-abiding to the backbone, we kept off the grass-plot 
behind us and refrained from doing or saying anything likely 
to cause a breach of anything. More policemen were hanging 
about the portals of the building, ready for the emergence of 
the great man at present lunching inside with the Mayor, a 
necessary recruitment, no doubt, after the toil of opening the 
new Fire Station in the morning and before being inaugurated 
as President of the University College of Swansea in the after- 
noon. The top brass of the police force was represented by 4 
big, fat man with a major’s badges of rank—Inspector? Chief 
Inspector? Superintendent? He gave us a look from which 
interest and cordiality were alike absent. 


Our numbers began to be augmented. A philosopher arrived 
with his wife and small child, then another philosopher un- 
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attended. A painter and his wife, a novelist and, journalist and 
his wife, an historian’s wife swelled the group, but the largest 
and relatively the most homogeneous section was formed by 
eight actors from the local repertory company, complete with 


actor-manager and leading lady. Their zeal seemed unimpaired | 
by having come straight from rehearsal and a peanut lunch in 


the bus up from the theatre. There were some students as well, 
induding that rather pretty little one who talks all the time 
when I lecture on Joseph Andrews. By now the banners— 
‘Abolish Capital Punishment’ and ‘Hanging is Shameful’—had 
been unfurled and were attracting attention. An astonished 
curiosity was the typical response of the lines of bystanders on 
and around the steps. Newspaper cameramen raised their in- 
struments and Mrs. B. put on a determined scowl for their 
benefit. The Chief Inspector came plunging forward and told 
us to keep off the grass. We remained silent. 

After twenty minutes activity quickened: minor dignitaries 
appeared on the threshold of the Guildhall and there was much 
summoning and sending hither and thither of police con- 
stables. Then at last we were rewarded by the sight of the Home 
Secretary (and Minister for Welsh Affairs, too, by damn) par- 


tially encircled by major dignitaries. Two of these caught sight | 


of Mrs. B. and, having raised their hats simultaneously, re- 
placed them simultaneously. Mrs. B. was beckoning fiercely to 
4 prominent clergyman, who pantomimed his regret at not 


being able to see his way to deserting the official party. This | 


now started descending the steps and, by previous agreement, 
the novelist and journalist and I with our banner and another 
pair with theirs advanced a yard or so to the edge of the road- 
way. The Chief Inspector swung round and said: ‘Nobody on 
the road. Nobody on the road. Else we shall quarrel. Mind we 
don’t quarrel.” Somebody laughed briefly. “That’s ridiculous,’ 
Mrs. B. said. “We’re not doing any harm and you can’t stop us.’ 
The Chief Inspector declared that he could get us for obstruc- 
tion. Mrs. B. asked him whom we were obstructing, which he 
countered by enjoining us to watch it. 

Every member of the official party was and had been survey- 
ing us with interest except the Home Secretary himself. A kind 
of dedicated detachment governed his expression and move- 
ments as he got into his car. 

When the cars had driven away and the novelist and journal- 
ist and I had returned from pursuing them at the double. 
banner extended, Mrs. B. came over and said to me: ‘It breaks 
my heart to think that that man is a Welshman.’ Then she 
turned on the prominent clergyman and upbraided him for not 
coming over and joining our party when invited. “Of course 
I'm with you,’ he said. ‘Always have been. You know that. But 
I didn’t know you were counting on my support. Didn’t think 
you needed it.” Mrs. B. drew him to one side. 


Well, there it was. We got our little puff in the press, national | 


as well as provincial, even though they reported us at half our 
real strength—hardly a necessary tactic—or as consisting 
mainly of students. What in fact we mainly consisted of will 
already have become apparent to readers of this article. | 
wonder how generally true it is that distinguished support for 
political or social measures tends to come from the professions, 
the middle-class intelligentsia and the young. Is it just that these 
are three groups with the leisure to get up petitions, organise 
meetings and attend demonstrations on weekday afternoons? 


I hope it is. Anyway, I shall always be glad that we had all | 


taken the trouble to turn out and not minded looking faintly 
ludicrous and ineffectual. That was a small price to pay, in my 
own case, for wasting the time and arousing the annoyance of 
the Chief Inspector, and even-—if it’s not too fantastic a hope— 
giving the Home Secretary a small passing twinge. 
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FESTIVAL 
FRIENDSHIP 


One of our gratifying experiences at the recent Sunday Times 
Book Exhibition was to meet numerous friends of the 
Spectator. Among them were many who had first read the 
paper because it was sent to them as a gift, and many others 
were donors of such gifts. We should have been far from 
human had we not been delighted and stimulated by their 
approval of our Christmas Gift Offer. 


Let us remind you about it. 


You may send the Spectator to your friends in any part of the 
world, as your Christmas or New Year Gift, for six months 
(26 weeks) by surface mail for less than half the normal 
subscription rate. 


The charges are: 


for one or two gift subscriptions : 7s. 6d. each, 
for three gift subscriptions: £1, 
for a greater number: 6s. 8d. each. 


You may open as many gift subscriptions as you wish. A// we 
ask is, that you do not include in your list friends known to be 
regular readers already. 


We shall do our best to post the first gift copy in time to 
arrive at Christmas and we shall also serfi an attractive 
greeting card which tells your friends that the Spectator comes 
from you as a gift. 


Complete the form below and you will solve the seasonal 
problem easily and to your friends’ satisfaction. We shall enjoy 
attending to the rest. 


IF YOU WISH TO GIVE A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION THE TOTAL COST, 
INCLUDING THE GIFT OFFER, !S 25s. FOR EACH SUBSCRIPTION. 


To: THE SPECTATOR, 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


I accept your Special Gift offer and enclose {£—.—:.—--5. ~~~. 


JOP aerernnenmnnnnesix-monthly Gift Subscriptions. My name and address is:— 








Please open Gift Subscriptions for the following, none of whom, to 
my knowledge, buys the SPECTATOR regularly. 


I. 





(Please use biéck letters throughout) 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


RECEIVED a letter from The Tail-Wagger magazine 
] asking me to send a picture of my favourite pet, be it 

dog, cat or budgerigar, enclosing particulars. Apparently 
Sir Winston Churchill and Sir Malcolm Sargent had already 
contributed to the series. As the Editor has not answered the 
letter I sent in reply, and which I publish below, I take this 
opportunity of making the correspondence public: 

My favourite pets are an old teddy bear called Archie, and 
his friend, an elephant. I have had them all my life. Archie 
has a very dreary, Nonconformist face, and I am convinced 
he is alive. He has the great advantage of not having to be 
exercised or fed, and staying where he is put and making no 
noise. He has not a tail, so I do not think he would be at all 
suitable for inclusion in your magazine. 

I am surprised at the lack of enterprise shown by pet-buyers 
I had the privilege of being introduced to two enormous mille- 
pedes, about nine inches long and half an inch in diameter, 
by Miriam Rothschild in a country house drawing-room in 
Oxfordshire a few days ago. They do not move very fast, and 
the flow of their 200 jointed legs is as elegant, varied and 
fascinating to watch as the flounce of a long wave on the sea- 
shore. They are perfectly harmless and eat vegetables. I took 
one on to the back of my hand, and the feel of its legs, a sort 
of deep tickle, remained on my hand after the creature, which 
seemed to weigh about a pound, had left my hand for my coat- 
sleeve. The assembled company, once it had overcome the 
shock at the rarity of these pets, was as fascinated as I was. 
Provided they can be kept in an equal temperature of sixty 
degrees, millepedes will live for some years. They are inverte- 
brates and the specimens I saw were a dark reddish-brown. 


GEORGIAN BLOOMSBURY 


Two fine London landmarks are to disappear. The first is 
that group of houses that form end-elevations in Tavistock 
and Gordon Squares. Numbers 1-6 Gordon Square are to be 
destroyed to make room for London University extensions. 
These terminal houses are the very best sort of late Georgian 
building. As John Summerson says, ‘Their design is refined 
and their execution so admirable that today there is hardly 
a wall out of straight or a sagging lintel.’ He thinks it possible 
that Lewis Cubitt. who later designed King’s Cross Station, 
was responsible for them. Protests have been made—in vain. 


A SALVO FOR CANNON STREET 


The second landmark may yet be saved. It is Cannon Street 
Station, which was designed by Edward Myddleton Barry in 
the early Sixties. Its terminal towers on the river, with their 
lead steeples, are a great adornment to the City skyline, and 
seem to me to equal in elegance and ingenuity the lead domes 
and spirelets of Wren’s City churches, to which they form so 
admirable a foreground from the river and Southwark. That 
vast, echoing interior, whose great cast-iron roof has been 
allowed to remain unglazed and uncared-for since that fatal 
Act of Parliament brought British Railways into being, will 
presumably come down first. You, who have the honour of 
getting out at Cannon Street, look and see how cleverly Barry 
has made the curve of the roof fit into the design of the facade 
of the hotel on this, the station side. It will brighten your 
Monday morning for you and make you proud to realise that 
the railways of England produced some of the best architecture 
of the past century, and were not furtive, gimcrack and cheese- 
paring as they have become to@ay under the British Transport 
Commission. 
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Pouffes Don’t Count 


' HE ultimate disadvantage [of the results of quantitative 
social research] is that they have little appeal to the 
popular reader and are thus unsaleable.’ This some- 

what wistful note is struck by Dr. Dennis Chapman in the 
preface to The Home and Social Status, which was published 
the other day by Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd. in the Inter- 
national Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction, and 
costs 35s. The words acted as a challenge. One has read pre- 
faces in which authors described their books as humble, 
modest, inconsequential or unpretentious; in many cases it 
would have been much nearer the truth to call them unsaleable, 
put I never remember this term actually being used. Earlier 
in the preface Dr. Chapman quotes the view of ‘many influ- 
ential sociologists’ that ‘in no science is the pursuit of objective 
knowledge more futile than in social science.’ This is pre- 
sumably done to make sure that nobody will be such a fool 
as to suppose that the book, though perhaps rather heavy 
going, is worth while. 

Dr. Chapman’s object, as I imperfectly understand it, is to 
express social status in terms of linoleum, or possibly the other 
way round. Sometimes he is quite easy to follow; nothing 
could be more lucid and less controversial than such statements 
as ‘the house is built primarily to provide shelter from the 
elements’ or ‘there appears to be a sharp contrast between 
the provision made for the child in the first year of its life and 
afterwards.’ Passages like these build up suspense, causing us 
to wonder what is coming next. 

What does come next is apt to be a bit abstruse, e.g., ‘the 
procedures involve the assumption that social status is measur- 
able and can be regarded as a continuous variate. If this can 
be at least tentatively accepted, the method provides for a study 
of the effect of postulating a different distribution for “resultant 
status.” For example, research may show that, in the present 
economy, the distribution of status is positively skewed rather 
than normal.’ As far as I can see, it is anybody’s guess what 
this means. It is a relief to get back to terra firma and be told 
that ‘horse riding has become an essential accomplishment 
for the girl in the upper middle classes, an interesting example 
of the process whereby the successful city dweller seeks to 
acquire status by adopting obsolete rural pursuits.’ It is clear 
that Dr. Chapman does not give a damn what kind of review 
he gets in Horse and Hound. 


* * a 


Occasionally his pages throb with human interest. In Table 
69, for instance (‘The Proportions of Middlesbrough People 
who would Choose to live amongst the Same and Different 
Groups of People to Those amongst whom they at Present 
Live’), it is heart-warming to discover that those who wish 
to live among the same kind of people vastly outnumber those 
who yearn for a change of milieu, and that far and away the 
commonest reason given for this wish was ‘I like them, etc.’ 
(May one venture to hope that in any future edition the ‘etc.’ 
will be omitted? It makes the revelation somehow less 
luminous.) 

Dr. Chapman has evolved a clever, but to me incompre- 
hensible, system of giving marks for social status and also—to 
chattels and furnishings—for performance, display and culture. 
This is what you score if you have the following objects in 

our living room: 


Object Performance Display Culture Total Score 


A Dining Suite .. 4 0 0 4 
No Dining Suite* .. 7 0 0 7 
A Television Set .. 4 2 3 9 
No Radio .. Je 0 0 0 0 
A Grand Piano .. 4 0 6 10 
Any Other Piano or 

none 4 0 0 4 
Flowers and Plants 3 1 2 6 


No Flowers or 
Plants. 0 0 3 
There are a lot of things thet puzzle me about these extracts 


from Table 44. Why does a grand piano get 0 for Display and 
why does no piano at all get 4 for Performance, which is the 
same as a Television Set gets? Why—but there is no time to 
ask questions while we still have the social gradations of 
curtains to consider; here, starting with straight-and-pelmet 
(trés snob, total score 8), we descend through straight-only- 
or-straight-and-vallance and net-and-straight-and-vallance-or- 
pelmet to net-only-or-net-and-straight. Already we have (have 
we not?) the feeling that we are getting somewhere. 

Here and there one gains the impression that some of the 
occupants of the dwellings whose social status Dr. Chapman 
and his devoted field-workers were evaluating attempted to 
offer a resistance as vain as it was ill-co-ordinated. In a series 
of tables showing a comparison of the Different Types of Sew- 
ing Machine (also Sideboard, Fireplace, Occasional Furniture, 
Radio, and so on) in the Main Living Room, we come suddenly 
on a laconic footnote to the table dealing with Ash-trays. In 
as many as 19 per cent. of the smallest houses this vital in- 
formation ‘proved impossible to obtain from the informants’ 
description in cases where access to the dwelling was not 
obtained.’ My italics. And in Liverpool, for no stated reasons, 
forty-one families ‘moved house during the survey.’ They were 
tracked down and given a Mean Indices Score. 

There is no record of any field-workers either becoming 
casualties or going native. Their standing orders (which 
Dr. Chapman has wisely printed in an appendix) lay down 
the detailed and rigid rules under which they may allot 
marks for social status. Books, for instance, are very properly 
‘classified by the width of shelf space occupied’ and not by 
what sort of books they are. ‘If only a few books (three or 
more) are to be found lying about the room, this counts as 
under 6 feet.’ So don’t fool yourself that you will improve 
your position in society by having a single copy of War and 
Peace negligently disposed upon the pouffe (or pouffé, as Dr. 
Chapman calls it in a stern warning to his minions that it 
does not count as Occasional Furniture). 

Absorbing though in many ways it is, this book makes 
heavy demands upon the reader, and after grappling with it 
I must confess to feeling (if 1 may borrow one of the author’s 
happiest phrases) ‘positively skewed rather than normal.’ Be- 
fore going out to restore my energies at one of those Food 
Supplement Distribution Centres of which Table 93 gives us 
a tempting glimpse, it remains only to note one odd coinci- 
dence. If Beachcomber, or some other anti-social wag, had 
invented the researches of which I have attempted to give some 
account, it is at least an even chance that he would have 
described them as having been carried out in Bootle. A lot 
of Dr. Chapman’s were. 


“**The absence of a -dining- room suite in the living-room implies a 
separate room for eating, an arrangement of living associated with 
higher social status.’ But it may also, surely, imply that you have 
flogged the stuff. 
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MIDDLE EAST CONFLICT 

Sir, — Your article, ‘Indecision and Abstrac- 
tion’ (Spectator, November 17), gives us, no 
doubt, an illuminating and interesting ex- 
pansion of the Israeli point of view. It strikes 
me as more of a collective campaign than a 
mere coincidence and expression of separate 
individual opinions to read in most of the 
periodicals and weekly newspapers, not to 
mention some of the more restrained dailies, 
about their attempts to belittle Sir Anthony 
Eden’s efforts to contribute to a settlement in 
the Middle East expressed in his Guildhall 
speech. 

Two points are common to most of the 
criticism : 

(1) The latest development in Arab- 
Soviet relations, particularly after the 
Czechoslovakian arms deal, implying subtly, 
but not without far-reaching insinuations, 
that it would be of greater interest to the 
Western world to drop an unreliable ally, 
namely, the Arab States, and strengthen the 
Israelis, who are, according to them, more 
consistent in their policy with those of the 
Western world. 

May I ask how and with what justification 
such a conclusion is possible? As far as my 
memory can carry me back, I cannot remem- 
ber a single initiative taken by the Israeli 
Government to justify such a statement, but 
can recall vividly instances where those ‘un- 
reliable allies’ have helped the Allied cause to 
win two world wars. On the contrary, the 
Israelis tend to be hostile and arrogant to- 
wards both East and West. Furthermore, it 
would be more likely to appeal to common 
sense to say that there is a consistency in the 
policies of the Western world and those of 
Israel. The subtlety, | am sure, will not escape 
your attention. 

(2) The second emphasis is put on the 
intransigence of the Arab States and the 
willingness of Israel to reach a settlement in 
this highly explosive area. 

May I remind you, Sir, that the violent re- 
action and quick rejection of Sir Anthony’s 
attempts came from Israel and not from the 
Arab States; and may I be allowed to add that 
these suggestions, described by you as un- 
realistic and foolish, or quoting various spokes- 
men of the Israeli Government, as prelaid 
conditions for a settlement, are not seen by 
me in the same light. I would rather think of 
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them as an attempt on Sir Anthony’s part to 
offer mediation between the two governments. 
Mediation, after all, is a form of conciliation, 
and should be based on a request by the 
mediator to the contending parties to accept 
a compromise on each side to serve later as a 
basis for further negotiation. 

The question of the Arab refugees is not a 
stumbling-block against the success of negotia- 
tions, and should be tackled in the best 
interests, not of either the Arab States or 
Israel, but of the refugees themselves. This, in 
my view, would certainly help to create the 
right atmosphere for any eventual or possible 
future settlement of the Arab-Israel crisis. 
This is a task that has to be borne by Israel, 
the first step being to implement the United 
Nations resolution on the refugees. — Yours 
faithfully, 

A. H. BADAWI 
Third Secretary 


Egyptian Embassy, London, W1 


[The public utterances of the Arab States as 
exemplified, in particular, by Cairo radio make 
it difficult to believe that they will accept any- 
thing other than the total disappearance of 
Israel. If the Arab States were to declare their 
willingness to accept the existence of the State 
of Israel, subject to a generous and realistic 
settlement of the refugee question, the situation 
would be changed and arbitration could then 
take place.—Editor, Spectator.] 


CYPRUS 
Sir,—I have much pleasure in enclosing some 
reflections on Cyprus by Lord Stanley of 
Alderley: 


‘In dealing with the immediate problems 
in Cyprus it is of importance not to exagger- 
ate the gravity of events. . . . There is cer- 
tainly no hatred or indeed any emotion save 
that of excited youths (and the Levantine is 
easily excited). ... There is nothing of 
imperialism in Britain’s role. . . . Great 
Britain is certainly loyally pursuing the 
policy of co-operation with the free world. 
... In this matter diplomacy, military 
strategy, and faith in the ideal of the United 
Nations each play their part and go hand 
in hand with duty. . . . There are two pro- 
tagonists in the contest, evenly matched, yet 
with widely differing qualities. They are, of 
course, the Governor, Field - Marshal Sir 
John Harding ...and Archbishop Mak- 
arios. . . . Field-Marshal Sir John Harding 
is one of the great men of his or any other 
generation. .. . The Archbishop reminded 
me of no one so much as the late Earl 
Lloyd George. . .. Easily the most out- 
standing memory of my stay in Cyprus is 
the patience, good humour and steadiness 
of the National Service men. ... The 
Turks in the present situation are behaving 
with a dignified calm and restraint which is 
beyond praise. .. .” 

Gad, Sir! —Yours faithfully, 


DESMOND DONNELLY 
House of Commons 
* 
Sir,—With reference to Brigadier Parker’s 
letter in your issue of November 25: 

1. I made, and make, no assumption of 
negligence in the British Administration of 
Cyprus. My words were that it has not been 
above reproach: a very different thing, and 
one which may be explained, as I did explain 
it, by the accidents of history whereby the 
island came under British rule, and its recently 
increased importance to the strategic situation 
in the Middle East. 

2. It was precisely Colonial Service officials 
from whom my information did come, and 


from native Cypriots as opposed to ‘residents 
of long standing,’ by which I suppose Brigadier 
Parker means the British Colony at Kyrenia, 
If so I plead guilty, for I found little worth 
listening to in the moaning at the bar of the 
Dome Hotel. 

3. Of course progress has been made in 
public works as is shown in the official pub- 
lications and statistics. My point is that it has 
not been enough and that much remains to 
be done. 

4. Unlike Brigadier Parker, I am not con- 
tent to take as the standard for British territory 
those of the adjacent countries of Syria, Iraq, 
Egypt or even, if it comes to that, Greece, 

5. I do not hold it to be true ‘that the Greek 
Cypriot is not interested in comparisons of 
material prosperity.” Why else, in the first 
eight months of this year, did some 2,800 
Cypriots emigrate to the United Kingdom and 
none to ‘Mother Greece*? Would the Cypriots 
not rather be in the sterling area than in the 
drachma bloc? 

6. I agree that the Greek Cypriot says ‘I am 
Greek and wish to be united to my mother 
country, but he says this under the threat of 
excommunication, which to him is a very real 
disaster, and under the menace of violence 
from EOKA. I do not believe it to be a 
genuine free expression of opinion, 

7. Brigadier Parker shows a curious lack of 
knowledge of the hierarchical matters of the 
Orthodox Church for one of forty years’ resi- 
dence in the Middle East. If enosis were to 
become an accomplished fact this would have 
no effect whatever on the autocephaly of the 
Church of Cyprus which indeed attained that 
state 1,400 years before Athens. It is temporal 
power that Archbishop Makarios wishes to 
retain and increase. Under enosis he might 
(for he is yet a young man) aspire to the leader- 
ship of Greece and become, as did Archbishop 
Damaskinos, a world figure. 

Since I wrote my article for the Spectator I 
am delighted to see that the Government and 
Sir John Harding have borne out much of what 
I tentatively put forward as being part of the 
solution to the Cyprus problem by the 
announcement of a £38,000,000 programme of 
development. Does Brigadier Parker think this 
superfluous and wasteful? Is Sir John Harding 
to defer to forty years’ experience which has 
led us to the present impasse?—Yours 
faithfully, 

STANLEY OF ALDERLEY 
Nelson Court, Jersey 


THE MONTAGU CASE 


Sirn—Mr. Ian Gilmour’s review of Mr. 
Wildeblood’s book gives the most graphic and 
succinct account of what has become known as 
the Montagu Case that I have yet read. It is, 
as he says, a repellent story which throws a 
vivid light on the methods employed by the 
‘Authorities’ when they are out for blue blood. 
Indeed their handling of this case would surely 
have commanded the wholehearted admiration 
of the late Mr. Vyshinsky. Nothing was left 
undone to build up a situation in which an 
unprejudiced trial became impossible. 
Several questions remain unanswered. Who 
authorised the unwarranted search of the 
houses of Lord Montagu and Mr. Pitt-Rivers? 
Who decided that only three out of twenty- 
seven men accused by tainted witnesses should 
be prosecuted—and why? Who put the false 
entry in Lord Montagu’s passport? And by 
whose authority were Reynolds and McNally 
grilled for hours at an Air Force station? 
There is reason to believe that their ‘confes- 
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GGEC AND THE CHANGING WORLD 4 


An artist’s impression of a coal handling plant at a London power station 


Materials handling...an industry for industry 


In many industries 50 tons of material 
must be lifted, moved, loaded and un- 
loaded to produce a single ton of the 
finished product; and the cost involv ed 
can be between 15°/ and 85°% of the 
total cost of production of an article. 


Materials must be moved both rapidly 


and economically with the minimum of 


human labour. For instance, at a 


London power station a coal storage of 


750,000 tons can be built up at the rate 
of 400 tons an hour by one of the 
largest handling plants in Europe. 

In fact, the bulk handling of materials 
has now become an industry in itself 
a highly mechanised industry that calls 


for a complex range of specialist 


equipment. And here the G.E.C. plays 
a major role. 

From the G.E.C. group of works 
come all types of heavy duty materials 
handling plant. One of Britain’s largest 
suppliers of this essential equipment, 
the company designs and manufactures 
coal handling installations for generat- 
ing stations and plant for the handling 
and reclamation of iron and other 
metalliferous ores, coal, coke and lime- 
stone in countries all over the world. 

At the present time, materials hand- 
ling installations are being erected by 
the G.E.C. in Great Britain, Spain, 
Yugoslavia, Italy and Australia. Nor is 


this surprising for within the G.E.C. 


lies an unequalled experience and 
understanding of the problems involved 
in the bulk handling of materials for 
industry. 





LEADERS IN 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


The General Electric Co. Ltd., 
Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 
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sions’ were extorted from them without the 
sanction or knowledge of the Air Council; and 
that, when the Secretary of State subsequently 
heard of it, he rightly rescinded the promise 
made to these aircraftmen that, if they ‘came 
clean,’ they would be retained in the Royal 
Air Force.—Yours faithfully, 


ROBERT BOOTHBY 
House of Commons 


THE OTHER OLIVER EDWARDS 
Sir,—I must try to clear up this mystery of 
‘the real Oliver Edwards,’ since the humour of 
Strix’s piece about him depends on his point 
that Mr. Edwards ‘cannot be in the literary 
world, or he would have said so.’ This makes 
way for other jokes on the lines of, ‘perhaps 
he had played football for Cardiff and Read- 
ing,’ etc. Strix is the least personally malicious 
of writers, and I am sure his banter will not 
seriously annoy Mr. Edwards, but it is worth 
pointing out that he is in the literary world; 
his professional field is the study of German 
literature, and he has been in charge of this 
study at the Universities of Cardiff and 
Reading; at the moment he runs the German 
Department at University College, London- 
derry. As far as I know he has never played 
football for any of these places, though, being 
rather athletic, he might have done. Dr. 
Edwards is also a poet of very real, though 
not very widely recognised, quality, and an 
authority on the life and work of W. B. Yeats. 

This makes it, I think we must agree, quite 
sensible for him to advertise in the press to 
disclaim the articles which The Times has, in- 
explicably, published over his name. Since this 
business started, at least a dozen people in 
Reading fave asked me whether the writer 
was ‘our Oliver Edwards,’ and no doubt they 
are asking the same question in Cardiff, 
Londonderry, and elsewhere; it seems a use- 
ful short way of settling the matter. Thus do 
life’s little mysteries turn out not to be 
mysterious at all. Strix had better have a few 
reference books for Christmas! — Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN WAIN 

25 Florida Court, Reading 


SPAIN IS DIFFERENT 


Sir,—In your issue of November 18 Mr. 
Francis Watson, reviewing Mr. Chapman 
Mortimer’s book Here is Spain, and referring 
to its dust-cover, which shows a _ battered, 
deserted electricity station, asserts that the 
latter is ‘Spanish to the last flake of sun- 
warmed plaster.. Now, why should an old, 
out-of-use electricity station be more Spanish 
than one of the new plants, of which there are 
so many in my country? Is it not because so 
many writers, amongst them apparently Mr. 
Watson, seem to have made up their minds that 
Spain must be synonymous with decay, and 
obdurately close their eyes to all facts con- 
trary to this view? Is there not something un- 
fair, one might easily be tempted to say not 
quite honest, in this way of trying to influence 
the reader’s mind with an arbitrarily chosen 
cover? 

As to the book itself, I have no comment to 
offer except that it is in keeping with the 
cover. In any case, please remember that it 
is easy at any time and anywhere to find and 
photograph a crumbling wall and a heap of 
rubble.—Yours faithfully, 

RAMON MARTIN HERRERO 
Cultural Counsellor 


Spanish Embassy, London, SW1 
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‘RUSSIAN HOLIDAY’ 


Sir,—May I draw attention to some errors of 
fact upon which Mr. J. E. M. Arden purports 
to base his review of my book Russian 
Holiday in the Spectator of November 11? 

He criticises me for ‘asserting baldly’ that 
meat consumption has gone up in the USSR 
since pre-war days, quoting a speech of 
Khrushchev’s in 1953 admitting a decline in 
livestock. It does not seem to have occurred 
to Mr. Arden that numbers of livestock and 
internal meat consumption are not necessarily 
correlated, and it is astounding that he does not 
appear to have any acquaintance with 
Khrushchev’s famous report of two years later 
(given in detail in /zvestia of February 2 and 3, 
1955), in which Khrushchev refers specifically 
to an increase in internal meat consumption of 
2°8 times in 1954 as compared with 1940. This 
was my authority for my statement in the 
book, and it hardly seemed necessary to quote 
the source, more especially as the book is an 
account of a holiday. in Russia for the general 
reader, not a statistical treatise. 

For this reason Mr. Arden’s adverse refer- 
ence to an aside in one part of my book (a 
matter of a dozen words or so out of 75,000) 
to the effect that the word ‘Tsar’ is derived from 
‘Cesar’ seems uncalled for. Furthermore, it 
may interest Mr. Arden to know that out of 
fourteen readers of the Spectator 1 sounded 
on this point, only two were already aware of 
the connection between these two words. 

As regards prostitution, I deny that I any- 
where stated in my book that I accepted its 
non-existence in the USSR. I reported a Rus- 
sian guide as having made this claim (on page 
56) and was very careful to add the words 
‘I was told’ and ‘she said,’ and this para- 
graph, and also the ones preceding and fol- 


lowing it, reveal my own sceptical attitude tp 
her views on this and related topics. And ip 
paragraph on page 168 dealing with loafers, 
prostitutes, drunks and beggars in the Greas we 
visited I wrote ‘One doesn’t see . . , hi 
soliciting painted prostitutes in doorways y 
night. . . . There is no doubt that general cop. 
ditions in some other parts of the USSR lag 
behind those in the main cities... 
a categorical acceptance of the non-existeng 
of prostitution in the USSR, surely? 


And why should Mr. Arden find it surpris. 
ing that in a book describing a tour taking 
place in 1954 what he terms ‘the official line 
in 1954’ as to the outcome of another war (viz: 
‘the end of civilisation’) should be quoted ip 
some of the conversations reported? In any 
case, if he had taken the trouble to read the 
book more carefully he would have found (on 
page 37) another Russian | interviewed stating 
*... a third war would hasten, not check, 
world-wide Communism.’ And in the two 
chapters on Tanya, and elsewhere, views very 
different from party line are reported as e. 
pressed by contemporary Russians. 

As regards literary style, may I point out 
that this is a matter of opinion, not fact, and 
that precisely the opposite of Mr. Arden’s view 
on this aspect of the book has been expressed 
by Sir Norman Angell, in his foreword to it, 
and in many other quarters, 

Mr. Arden would do well to rub up his 
background facts properly, and to be less 
dogmatic on matters of opinion, in future, if 
it is his aim to produce objective and balanced 
reviews. A personal visit to Russia can also 
be recommended.—Yours faithfully, 


ALLAN CHAPPELOW 
9 Downshire Hill, Hampstead, London, NW3 


Contemporary Arts 


Painting 
DERRICK GREAVES 


Tue first thing that strikes one about some of 
Derrick Greaves’s paintings at the Beaux Arts 
Gallery is their size. In his picture of a 
Roman girl, the head is just larger than the 
scale of life, and an azalea plant in a flower 
pot has been enlarged to perhaps two or three 
times its natural dimensions. At least one 
revolution in the history of art has been 
achieved by nothing more than the alteration 
of scale for certain themes. When, in the 
nineteenth century, Géricault and Courbet 
presented common, modern subjects on a scale 
hitherto reserved for history or mythology, 
they offended the majority and assisted in a 
further transformation of art. Today it is 
doubtful whether even the appearance of a 
full-size lavatory-pan would excite much 
criticism. I mention this only in my attempt to 
discover Greaves’s intention, for scale is also 
subject to circumstance. It depends for its 
effect on the size of the wall upon which the 
image is inscribed or hung and the size of the 
space inhabited by the spectator. The enlarge- 
ment of an object does not, in fact, operate 
under certain conditions; indeed we are only 
aware of the scale of a work when something 
has gone wrong; we do not notice that 
Fouquet has presented the great and compli- 
cated events of the Crucifixion in a few square 
inches, but we do notice the monstrous infla- 
tion of much nineteenth-century. academic art. 


In the one, idea, form and scale are felt, seen 
and wrought together, in the other they are 
not. It is a serious weakness of Greaves's 
azalea picture that it seems a monster image 
of a small plant rather than the image of this 
subject seen in terms of enlargement. 

Another consideration is involved in the 
large but not oversized painting called 
Religious Procession. Here the heads of clergy 
and populace just project above the lower edge 
of the painting, while the rest of the space is 
occupied by what are apparently the flying 
buttresses of a church. This is a view of things 
reminiscent of certain photographers, notably 
Henri Cartier-Bresson, who has often viewed 
the passing show from unusual and original 
angles. Sometimes the angle of vision 
enhances our awareness of the pathos, the 
irony, the disgust, which the photographer 
has discovered or wishes to project into the 
scene, sometimes it imposes upon the subject 
nothing but his particular individuality. (We 
find both usages of an unconventional view- 
point in the Mannerist painting of the sixteenth 
century.) In Greaves’s pictures, the angle of 
vision seems to me a rather shallow trick, one 
too obviously and uncritically derived from 
photography and the cinema, out of which 4 
modern picturesque can so easily be made, as 
other artists, Ben Shahn, for example, have 
demonstrated. 

The third element in this painter’s work 
which demands attention is the assertive 


handling of paint, in which he seems to have 
been..influenced.at once by Van. Gogh-até. 
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Rebeyrolle. Sometimes, as in the small picture 
of a hill town, the pigment is used to trans- 
form a conventional experience into some- 
thing, at first glance, more important. Some- 
times, as in the picture of a mother and child, 
it seems so to overload and materialise the 
event as to make the work an exercise in tech- 
nique. Here the pigment is not in fact part of 
the picture’s essential structure, but the 
clumsiest, most intrusive vehicle of colour, line 
and tone. It is this weakness which controls 
the large Sicilian Subject—a peasant with his 
hens, his blue chair and his cart, a work in 
which every stroke displays not so much the 
plain substance of life, but the very mechanics 
of picture-making, What Greaves has seen and 
found significant seems to be in conflict not 
with the grammar of a particular pictorial 
language, but with a set of topical orthodoxies, 
the means by which a certain attitude to paint- 
ing must in these days be conveyed. He seems 
to be in the grip of a Zeitgeist and it is dis- 
appointing to see such a talented painter so 
firmly in bondage to ideas. 
* 

The Cumberland landscapes and drawings 
by Sheila Fell, who is holding her first show in 
the upper gallery, reveal a very real and 
impressive talent. The opening of a new gallery 
—the Prospect Gallery at 11 Duke Street, St. 
James’s—should also be noticed. It is showing 
a mixed exhibition of British painters, most of 
them already known, but including some un- 
familiar names. 

BASIL TAYLOR, 


Television 


ITV, however well organised, whatever the 
weight of its top executive personalities, is 
bound to have a lot of teething trouble; there’s 
no call for anyone to feel smug over the fact 
of the recent change in policy and the reduc- 
tion of time allowed to certain supposedly 
‘cultural’ programmes. After all, there has been 
enough evidence for some time that a majority 
of BBC’s TV producers are living in a plush- 
lined groove, generating about as much daring 
and originality of method as a packer or 
checker working on a factory assembly-line. 
Twenty years’ head-start means a lot of highly 
competent production with proved and effec- 
tive methods; it means a lot of excellent choices 
of ideas out of a very wide range of merely 
possible TV ideas; what the double-decade of 
leadership doesn’t show is a co-ordinated and 
readily identifiable system of presentation and 
production-style which could (and ought to) 
give English TV as individual a quality as 
English film-making can show. 

Before anyone panics into telling me that 
TV is meant to be popular entertainment, 
trimmed with an occasional dainty edging of 
instruction, let us remind ourselves that the 
cinema discovered very early on that it paid 
good dividends not only to master the tech- 
niques of optics, lighting, and camera-craft, 
but also to invent techniques of production. 
Long before any egghead began worrying 
about ‘the art of the cinema,’ the practical boys 
in the studios were making the thing into a 
respectable, scientific, cut-and-dried craft. 
What seems worth worrying about just now is 
the microscopic amount of plain, common- 
sense TV craftsmanship on view—in both pro- 
grammes. We've been told that TV is expen- 
Sive, and there is a limit to the amounts of 
both cash and rehearsal time for any pro- 
gramme; but need there be quite so much plain, 
unadorned naturalism—so much undesigned 


{ 
movement in front of the camera—so much 
concern with keeping everyone and everything 
as static as possible? I do not visualise TV 
productions being jazzed up with montages, 
back-projections and double exposures in the 
manner of an early Pudovkin film, but it would 
surely inflict no hardship on Mrs. Average 
Viewer if those drearily realistic backgrounds 
to piano recitals, dress displays, cosy tea- 
parties, etc., were made more significant (and, 
incidentally, made the stuff viewed take on a 
slightly sharper significance). At present too 
many programmes seem to be planned, run 
through, rehearsed and finally presented as 
though ‘living actuality’ were the beginning, 
middle and end of what TV is for. 

Think of how many programmes would be 
saved from the embarrassments of hesitant 
speakers, too-slow cameras, madly realistic 
wallpapers and department-store furniture, if 
their producers accepted the convention of all 
the arts—and most of the crafts too—that a 
little stylisation goes a long way ,towards stir- 
ring the imagination, underlining a point, giv- 
ing clear emphasis to a speech, a gesture, a 
scene. 

Recent viewings—a very mixed choice—pro- 
vided lots of fuel for the above argument. Tops 
to BBC for Dr. Pevsner’s distillation of the 
pure essence of his Sound series on English 
Art; and less than tops for Sir Gerald Kelly’s 
conducted tour of the Dulwich Gallery, which 
showed far too much of the cicerone, and not 
nearly enough of the ciceronics—if I may say 
so. Wednesday, the 23rd, is writ large in my 
diary of disappointments; the BBC Mainly 
for Women programme opened with another 
instalment of nosey-parkering into private 
problems. Nobody alive can be so lacking in 
sympathetic friends or acquaintances that they 
have to bring problems of such an intimate 
kind before the scrutiny of a TV panel; and 
people who bring up such problems will for 
ever in my estimation (and, I don’t doubt, that 
of several other folk) be written off as sensa- 
tion-seekers or sensation-mongers who should 
never have been inveigled into using this kind 
of market-place confessional. What intellect 
devised this idea in the first place? 

A. V. COTON 


Cinema 


I Diep A THOUSAND TIMES. (Warner.}——Les 
DIABOLIQUES. (Cameo-Poly..——AN ALLI- 
GATOR NAMED Daisy. (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 

THe clean, cold mountains; these are what 

Jack Palance, a gangster just out of prison, and 

Shelley Winters, a dime-a-time dance hostess, 

are yearning for in ! Died a Thousand Times. 

A fresh start and lots of fresh air above the 

snow line. Although California’s Mount Whit- 

ney can be seen from the window of the shack 
where Mr. Palance, in a nice muddle-headed 

way, is planning this fresh start by organising a 

robbery on a hotel, he does not savour its 

cleanliness and coolth until he is chased up it 
by the police. I am sure that many criminals do 
want to start life afresh, and probably they do 
take time off to be kind to old ladies and dogs 
—here it is a girl with a club foot and a dog— 
but in playing for sympathy on the screen they 
do a disservice to The Code. Murderers and 
their molls should not have virtues. It gives 
ideas to the young. Mr. Palance, when not 
roused in self-defence, is as gentle as a disillu- 
sioned lamb; tenderheart Miss Winters 
mourns pitifully over her messy past. Together 
they inspire a desire to comfort, and no amount 
of thuggery, of fists in the face and shots in the 
stomach are able to disperse the feeling that 
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these two are more sinned against than sinning. 
The film’ is well written and well acted, Miss 
Winters in particular confounding my theory 
that no one with blonde bubble curls can be 
taken seriously. It is not, perhaps, a very in- 
teresting film, but it is intelligently directed by 


Stuart Heisler, whose efforts to humanise the 


wicked, to join kindliness and loyalty to 
robbery and violence, are viewed with icy dis- 
approval by Mount Whitney, whose pure, 
austere peaks point resolutely to heaven. 


* 
A much more tense, more dramatic thriller is 
Henri-Georges Clouzot’s Les Diaboliques. 


These fiends are two women, one the wife, the 
other the mistress of a schoolmaster. He, 
played by Charles Vanel, is an unpleasant 
character, so much so that the ladies get to- 
gether and decide to drown him in a bath. It 
takes all M. Clouzot’s talent to persuade us of 
such a highly unlikely rapprochement, but 
mercifully he has a lot of it on hand. The 
crime, with Simone Signoret at its head, as it 
were, and Vera Clouzot at its feet, is rich in 
lugubrious detail, and the journey from the 
bath to the swimming pool, where the body is 
to be dumped, pleasantly agonising. (I found 
myself longing to go and help carry one end of 
that rupturing laundry basket.) From then on 
the film moves into the psychic, for there are 
signs that the schoolmaster’s spirit is abroad; 
boys say they have met him, his face is seen at 
a window. M. Clouzot, laying fright upon 
fright —the slowly-turning door handle, the 
footfall in the night, the scream—builds up to a 
fine hysterical climax. A master of suspense, 
which, as in Le Salaire de la Peur, he draws out 
to nerve-racking lengths, he has been slightly 
handicapped by the basic absurdity of the plot. 
Even so the wool he pulls over our eyes is 
thick enough to hide most of its deficiencies, 


* 


Baths and pools are also to the fore in An 
Alligator Named Daisy. This film is much 
better than it sounds. Donald Sinden is the 
man who is landed with this undemonstrative 
animal and whose attempts to dispose of it, 
in the sea, in the Zoo, in police stations, cricket 
bags and drawers, invariably meet with dis- 
aster. Jean Carson, who twice bursts into song 
for no reason except that she is a musical 
comedy actress, Diana Dors, Roland Culver, 
Stanley Holloway and James Robertson Justice 
are all bright and charming and even, on occa- 
sions, funny; though the humour, it must be 
admitted, is simple. None the worse for that. 
Indeed, the finale, when a rustic bridge laden 
with top-hatted guests falls into a pond full of 
alligators, is the nicest bit of knockabout I 
have seen in years, The film was written by 
Jack Davies and directed by J. Lee-Thompson. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


The Spectator 
DECEMBER 4, 1830 


Poor Hazwitt! he was a strange mixture of 
shrewdness and simplicity, of kindness of heart 
and equivocal life. No person could be more 
ignorant of the world; and yet he was well 
acquainted with human nature. His name was 
almost detested, and yet he never did harm to 
mortal man. His enemies were innumerable, 
while he himself was full of benevolence. His 
works were admired and praised while they 
were anonymous, abused and then neglected 
after he had put his name to them. And yet his 
greatest fault was poverty. But he was not 
merely poor, he was also irregular. These are 
crimes in the world’s eye, and give occasion 
to infinite slander. 
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A Bruising Experience 


By JOHN WAIN 
J cams is one of those authors—Housman is another 





example—whom people tend to read early in life, and 

ever afterwards overestimate, simply because they never 
go back and check their first impression. (The ‘best-loved’ 
authors are nearly all those who appeal to the infantile or 
adolescent mind, simply because most people never read any- 
thing after the age of seventeen except the newspapers.) In my 
own case, The Jungle Book was one of the first books I ever 
got hold of; it affected me deeply, so much so that I must be 
carrying little specks of Kipling’s imagination through life with 
me, embedded, as it were, in my own. The jingles which he 
interspersed between the stories were about the first poems I 
read, and it was there and then that I fell in love with Poetry 
and decided to marry her when I grew up. Later, but only a 
few months later, | found Barrack-Room Ballads, and soon 
had a respectable amount of Kipling’s verse by heart. 

I mention all this in the hope—probably a vain one—of 
making it clear that I have nothing against Kipling for having 
existed, nothing against Professor Carrington for having 
written this very able book,* and nothing (or not much) against 
the people who will probably write and denounce me for what 
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I find I must say. It is simply conscientiousness that has let me 
down; I made the great mistake of going back to Kipling ang 
re-reading a number of his stories. Don’t ever do this if yoy 
happen to be one of the very numerous category of readers 
who have a soft spot for Kipling because of the pleasure he 
once gave you. To go back to him, applying (however yp. 
consciously, however feebly) the standards you have formed 
from the reading of real literature, is a very bruising experience, 


* * * 


To a child, everything that grown-ups do seems right; that 
is the only meaning a child has for the word ‘right.’ In the 
days when one devoured Kipling greedily, gobbling up the 
stories one after another in the grip of that terrible hunger for 
narrative that is one of the fevers of childhood, and which, 
while it lasts, reduces all reading to the status of an addiction 
drug—in those days, if one came across something that seemed 
inexplicably brutal, one simply ignored it; the grown-ups knew 
best, and they could settle it among themselves. But now, as | 
a grown-up myself, I find I cannot stomach it. My recurrent 
thought, as I read this impeccable biography, or batter my 
nauseated way through the pages of Kipling himself, is, ‘How 
he hated people!’ or, alternatively, ‘How he feared life!’ 

Kipling’s stories have either no tendency at all, or a hateful 
tendency. Many of the slighter ones, dealing, for the most 
part, with stylised practical jokes, depend for their effect on 
one thing only: Kipling’s incessant preaching of the virtue 
of being broken-in, disciplined, initiated, one of the ‘in-group’ 
The insider is admirable, the outsider—at best—pitiable; the 
jargon of a trade is the noblest language a man can speak. 
The almost idiotic insistence with which Kipling rubbed this 
in would tell us, even if we did not know, that he must have 
been badly cowed by his first introduction to life, and tended 
from then onwards to identify himself with power and order, 
so that he could feel safe. Professor Carrington gives the facts, 
of course, about Kipling’s hellish childhood, though he tends 
to soft-pedal it as far as possible, no doubt to avoid giving 
encouragement to people like me who regard Kipling as a 
permanent mental casualty. 

These slighter stories, as I say, have next door to no ten 
dency at all; once the simple point is grasped, the thing exists 
purely as an anecdote. These thumb-nail sketches, ideal for 
reading in a suburban train, are, to my mind, preferable to 
the more ambitious ones of the later Kipling. (As a young man 
he delighted in swopping yarns in the bars of ocean-going 
liners; one gathers that his wife did not allow him to go on 
with this, which would account, partly, for the more intro- 
verted and involved nature of the later stories: as he was cul 
off from his chief source of material, he had to try to spin it 
out of himself by sheer brooding.) However this may be, it is 
certainly true that the more ambitious Kipling is, the more 
repulsive he is. ‘The Brushwood Boy,’ one of the most famous 
of his earlier stories, is full of stuff like this: 

And so up and down the flagged walk till their shadows 
grew long in the moonlight, and the mother went indoors 
and played such songs as a small boy once clamoured for, 
and the squat silver candlesticks were brought in, and Georgie 
climbed to the two rooms in the west wing that had been his 
nursery and his play-room in the beginning. [Georgie is 4 
great hero, the youngest Major in the army, who is home on 
his first long leave.] Then who should come to tuck him up 
for the night but the mother? And she sat down on the bed, 
and they talked for a long hour, as mother and son should. 
if there is to be any future for our Empire. With a simple 
woman’s deep guile she asked questions and suggested 
answers that should have waked some sign in the face on the 


~* RupyarD Kieuinc: His Life and Work. By Charles Carringtot. 
(Macmillan, 25s.) 
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by PAUL MURRAY KENDALL 


“Mr. Kendall has drawn a 
plausible, human and convincing 

— picture of Richard and he has 
aso told an exciting story with infectious enthusiasm and 
dramatic skill.’-—C. V. Wepewoop in The Daily Telegraph. 
Illustrated, 30s. 
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An unusual travel book about a little-known part of Pakistan, it 
evokes the oriental scene in a remarkably vivid way. Mingling 
with a variety of people from beggar boys to University 
professors Llewellyn uses his gift for tolerant observation to 
veveal swiftly their weakness and strength. He is the author 


ot I Left My Roots in China. Illustrated, 215 
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With Illustrations. 18s. net 
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pillow, but there was neither quiver of eyelid nor quickening of 
breath, neither evasion nor delay in reply. So she blessed him and 
kissed him on the mouth, which is not always a mother’s property 
and said something to her husband later, at which he laughed 
profane and incredulous laughs. 

This sickly balderdash is at any rate preferable to the nakeg 
brutality introduced for its own sake into almost every story, 
Take ‘.007,’ the one about railway engines talking to each other 
in a shed. Most of it is given up to clever, but utterly pointless, 
bits of shop exchanged between locomotives of different types, 
As usual, the point is that .007 is new and must earn the right to 
be a full member of the community, which he duly does. (Henry 
James wrote sadly, ‘He has come down steadily from the simple 
in subject to the more simple—from the Anglo-Indians to the 
natives, from the natives to the Tommies, from the Tommies to 
the quadrupeds, from the quadrupeds to the fish, and from the 
fish to the engines and screws.’) But there is one human figure 
in ‘.007’—the overseer, or whatever he is called, of the locomotive 
shed, of whom the engines speak as a kind of god. We even gee 
this god, a ‘smallish, white-faced man,’ in action: 

A purple-faced truckman shouldered his way to the yard- 
master, and shook his fist under his nose. The yard-master never 
looked up from his bundle of freight-receipts. He crooked his 
forefinger slightly, and a tall young man in a red shirt, lounging 
carelessly beside him, hit the truckman under the left ear, so that 
he dropped, quivering and clucking, on a hay-bale. 

That's the way to treat the swine! What was he doing—asking 
for more wages? But there is one slip that detracts from the 
prophetic realism in that passage; the young man ought to have 
had a black shirt to ‘lounge carelessly’ about in. 

* * ” 


As for the later stories, which Professor Carrington finds full 
of an admirable complexity, they are, in my opinion, merely 
mixed-up and diseased. Kipling no longer had anything to write 
about, so he discharged a series of odious fantasies. The delight 
in professional shop is still there; in a story about Heaven, the 
Angelic Powers talk like this: 

‘What would you say to an Inter-Departmental Committee’ 

‘Or Commission—that gives ampler powers—to explore all 
possible avenues with a view to practical co-ordination? The very 
thing,’ the Archangel ran on. ‘As a matter of fact, I’ve had the 
terms of reference for such a conference drafted in the Office. I'll 
run through ’°em with you—if you can spare a few minutes.’ 

This is a joke, of course; but, like most of Kipling’s jokes, an 
unpleasant one. It would be funnier if he gave us, anywhere, an 
indication that his imagination could function normally. As a 
fact in social history, Kipling is enormous, and this excellent book 
is interesting from many points of view. But as an artist, his 
obsessions rode him to death; one’s only, comment is in the words 
of that letter of Henry James’s from which I have already quoted— 
and quoted, be it said with honour, from Mr. Carrington’s book: 
‘How little of life he can make use of.’ 


Two Ladies 


ALICEELA. By Averil Stewart. (John Murray, 21s.) 


It is always pleasant to see the conventional views of family 
relationships defied. Mrs. Stewart has done this by writing an 
affectionate and delightful life of her mother-in-law, Lady Stewart 
(Alice), and her mother-in-law’s sister, Miss Christie (Ella). Mrs. 
Stewart’s book, however, is a good deal more than a rare offering 
of a daughter-in-law’s piety, it is a most informative piece of 
social history excellently assembled by someone with more than 
an amateur sense of the past. 

The Misses Christie were born in the Sixties of a comfortable, 
cultured Scottish gentry family. They were, however, a good deal 
more, for since they had no brother, their father gave them af 
education far beyond that of the young lady of the day—not 
forgetting the Grand Tour. They were well read, accomplished 
linguists, good conversationalists, gourmets and ‘collectors.’ They 
had also the accomplishments of their sex and class—they were 
excellent hostesses, managed large households and organised good 
works on a big scale. On top of this, although somewhat plait, 
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they never ceased through their long lives—Alice died in 1940, 
Ella in 1949—to be dressed by the best Paris dressmakers. Alice 
married early a Scottish landowner, and her life—despite frequent 
visits to London for the season and to the Continent—was 
absorbed into the ‘county.’ Ella stayed with her-widowed father. 
When he died she was already over forty and she then set out 
on travels, accompanied only by a personal maid, which took her 
to Bokhara, Samarkand, Mukden and Tibet. 

I was reminded, as I read, of Arnold Bennett’s Old Wives’ Tale. 
Just as with Constance and Sophia, one is never quite sure whether 
it is the life of the stay-at-home or the wandering sister which is 
the more interesting. The spectacle of Miss Ella Christie on mule, 
camel or elephant, penetrating darkest Asia is, of course, the more 
immediately fascinating. And yet, like Constance Povey in her 
Midland town, it is Lady Stewart's life as a Lanarkshire ‘county 
figure’ which finally engaged my greater interest. Both women 
were shrewd and witty observers of life, and there are sidelights 
on a hundred aspects of late Victorian and Edwardian life. It 
is the peculiar interest of the books that they remained throughout 
solid Scotch ladies, and the views they give are always sidelights. 
Miss Christie’s account of Simla society and Viceregal enter- 
tainment is like an amused and cultivated report on Plain Tales 
from the Hills. Lady Stewart's remarks on Edwardian London 
society iS again a withdrawn, amused but sympathetic comment 
on the world of the late James novels. They met the ‘great’ when 
they came their way—Andrew Lang, Margot Asquith, the 
Connaughts, Lord Haldane—but they were much too great ladies, 
too completely absorbed in the enjoyments and duties of life to 
be any sort of snobs or lion hunters. When Lady Stewart com- 
ments on “The Souls’ we hear the voice of an integrated, cultivated 
tradition on the passing phenomena of the smart, the avant-garde. 
‘Miss Charteris is very pretty but with that weird strained look 
like one of Burne-Jones’s females, her hair looped in tangled 
masses crossed with a cherry-coloured ribbon. . . . Another had 
a protuberance of hair a foot in width and a Chinese scarlet 
cotton kimono. Elizabeth spoke civilly to her, which was barely 
acknowledged by an airy “How de do?” and as for the Raymond 
Asquiths, he never took the slightest notice and his wife simply 
goggled her eye and slightly moved her facial muscles. I could 
have slapped the lot of them.’ I recommend this book to anyone 
interested to hear the voice of a past class of women who were 
usually too busy to speak to posterity. 

ANGUS WILSON 


Bronté Studies 


PASSIONATE SEARCH. A Life of Charlotte Bronté. By Margaret 
Crompton. (Cassell, 21s.) 

GonDAL’s QuEEN. A Novel in Verse by Emily Jane Bronté. 
Arranged with an Introduction and Notes by Fannie E. 
Ratchford. (Nelson, 18s.) 

Wuen Mr. Bronté, a century ago, asked Mrs. Gaskell to write 

the life of Charlotte Bronté, he hoped ‘that the work might obtain 

a wide circulation and be handed down to the latest times.’ The 

hope was fulfilled. Mrs. Gaskell was understanding, and not 

blinded by friendship. Her book had gaps and indiscretions, it 
gave gossip about Mr. Bronté as fact, and the Angria stories were 
not interpreted. But most of the gaps were due to her consideration 
for people still living, and in the succeeding years much has been 
revealed. The publication in 1913 of the letters to M. Heger, and 
the work of Miss Ratchford, have been outstanding in illuminating 
the dark patches, and in The Bronté Story in 1953 Miss Margaret 

Lane dealt with the doubtful or significant passages in Mrs. 

Gaskell’s ‘incomparable text,’ as she justly called it, and com- 

mented on them in the light of new knowledge. 

Miss Crompton has had much new material at her disposal and 
ho need to consider the feelings of people still alive. Consequently 
her book is a better-balanced work than Mrs. Gaskell’s, as the 


gaps are filled in and she is able to discuss controversial issues | 


fairly. As the title leads one to expect, she is apt to sentimentalise 
matters, but the book shows how we are at last emerging from the 
Period of wild speculation about the Brontés. Miss Crompton gives 
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SCOTLAND UNDER CHARLES | 


by David Mathew 


“His survey is both wide and objective. From a careful 
study of the contemporary sources, which he quotes 
skilfully, he gives a clear impression of the country’s 


social structure and economic life.”’ W. SCOTSMAN 
(Illustrated, 30/- net) 


THE SUNSET OF THE SPLENDID 


CENTURY 


by W. H. Lewis 


“Graphic, entertaining, scholarly, penetrating, judici- 


i i ted.” 
ous, charmingly written and well documented.’ ne 
(Illustrated, 30/- net) 


THE GREAT ECONOMISTS 


by Robert L. Heilbroner 


with two supplementary chapters by Paul Streeten 


“It fills such an obvious gap that it is surprising one has 
not been written before. His work is instructive and 
very readable. A most useful introduction to the lives 


and contributions of the outstanding economists.” 
GEORGE SCHWARTZ 
* 


(28/+ net) 
EMYR HUMPHREYS 
A MAN’S ESTATE 


“An exuberantly—an astonishingly—talented piece of 
creative writing. The power of the book is enormous 
. . . Mr. Humphreys is on his way to becoming a 
major writer.” JOHN CONNELL 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC 
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“A novel that sweeps one into depths of experience 
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ELIZABETH BOWEN 
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“Masterly .. . he has a Zolaesque appreciation of the 
drama of the ordinary man’s life... I cannot recom- 
mend it too strongly.” DAILY MAiL 
“A good strong novel. He cleverly builds the tension.” 
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not a legend but a life, and her judgements are neither shocking 
nor particularly penetrating. Their quality is indicated by the 
remark that ‘Emily was the only one of the three who really 
managed to come to terms with life and that was only by detaching 
herself from it.” How Emily can be said to have come to terms 
with life by living in a perpetual day-dream of Gondal, even after 
Anne had tired of it, is not clear. It was Charlotte who came to 
terms with life; she learnt to be practical, she learnt to be a realist 
at last, she learnt to be a professional writer with the master-touch. 
Again, Miss Crompton describes M. Paul of Villette as M. Heger, 
‘thinly disguised’; the point is that M. Heger is not disguised but 
satirised, which could be done only by one who had ‘come to 
terms with life.’ 

Passionate Search, then, is a useful book for those who have not 
previously read the life of the Brontés, and it is right that Charlotte 
should be the central figure. It does not supersede Mrs. Gaskell. 

Miss Ratchford’s work over the last thirty-five years, culminat- 
ing in The Brontés’ Web of Childhood, has left all students of the 
Brontés in her debt, with its illumination of the background of the 
sisters’ works. In Gondal’s Queen she has tried to fit eighty-four 
of Emily Bronté’s poems into their places in the Gondal story. It 
is not ‘a novel in verse,’ for Miss Ratchford admits that ‘composi- 
tion dates ... tell us that Emily was not in the verse itself 
creating a plot, or even following her prose consecutively, but 
merely high-lighting such incidents and moods of the familiar 
Gondal world as stirred her imagination at the moment.’ The 
Gondal world was a day-dream which Emily ran over repeatedly 
with variations, as all day-dreamers do. Consequently, the poems 
are inconsistent with each other, and even contradictory. They do 
not form parts of a connected dramatic poem, and their relation- 
ship with each other is indirect. The criterion of value in this book 
is how far the poem reveals the day-dream. But the story of 
Gondal’s Queen is worthless fantasy; what matters is the poems 
derived from it, and to see them as ‘merely high-lighting’ trash is 
to depreciate them. For example, Miss Ratchford describes ‘Cold in 
the Earth’ as spoken by the Queen who ‘pours out her grief . . . 
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in the most passionate and most convincing of her many avowals 
of eternal love.’ An ‘out-pouring’ is exactly what this poem is not. 
Gondal’s Queen is an interesting curiosity, and provides ammupj. 
tion for both sides in the war between ‘critics’ and ‘scholars,’ 


JOHN GILLARD WaTsoy 


Soccer Crisis 


Soccer REVOLUTION. By Willy Meisl. (Phoenix House, 15s.) 
Soccer Nemesis. By Brian Glanville. (Secker and Warburg, 
10s. 6d.) 


Many people, forces and ideas have crossed the English Channel, 
but British eyes have been wilfully closed to a number of them, 
Notably, the majority of those concerned with major football 
refused to recognise its outward spread until it made the retum 
journey, from Hungary, in conquering force. 

That event, which Mr. Meisl calls ‘Soccer Revolution’ and Mr, 
Glanville ‘Soccer Nemesis,’ produced an immediate effect upon 
the British footballing community. Hitherto the rise of overseas 
football had been recognised by a few experts, and explicitly 
pointed by the FA—in 1936—but the average football-follower 
was not impressed. He was impressed by the Hungarians: less 
by the quality of their football, we may acidly surmise, than by 
the fact that they beat England in England; but, at last and at 
least, he was prepared to admit that perhaps ‘foreigners’ could 
play football. Had it not been so, it is doubtful if any publisher, 
recognising the parochial quality of British sporting interest, 
would have ventured upon the publication of Soccer Revolution 
or Soccer Nemesis. These two books, in their different ways, trace 
the outward growth of football from the original British masters 
of the game to countries, particularly in Europe and South 
America, where it became almost a public culture. Meanwhile, 
as these authors demonstrate, England, continuing to regard the 
game as one of local rivalries, in which a match between Bradford 
and Bradford City was more important than Uruguay versus 
Brazil, allowed technical and tactical standards to decline. The 
rest of the footballing world did not, so that a full half-dozen 
countries of the world would, at the moment, be ranked above 
any British representative team, and almost as many more might 
hope to win a match against any eleven from the ‘home countries.’ 

Mr. Meisl, who kept goal for Austria, and whose brother, Hugo, 
was largely responsible for the growth of Austrian football to its 
present elegant eminence, is a major football reporter. He is a 
welcome and even important critic of the British game in that, 
for him, national frontiers are not barriers to football, but merely 
the territorial limits of national selectors in world competition. 
He brings to his football writing enthusiasm, something near 
veneration, and an informed mind which relates the game's 
geographical spread to its technical history and development. 
His aim—and his book seeks to further it—is the world-wide 
spread of fine football; and he is desperately anxious that Britain 
should be part of that pattern. Sadly he describes lack of imagina- 
tion as ‘the British deficiency.’ 

In analysis, he argues, ‘To destroy is far easier than to con- 
struct. Therefore attack must be far superior to defence to suc- 
ceed. Even soccer genius must perpetually vary its methods to 
reap the fruits of its ingenuity and effort.’ By way of “Years ago 
we discovered in athletics that the great specialist normally makes 
a great all-rounder,’ he proceeds to his fine, and not impossible, 
hope for the future of football. ‘A full-back, seeing an opening 
in front of him, must seize his chance without hesitation. A wing- 
half or winger will fall back if necessary, and being an all-rounder, 
will not feel uncomfortable or out of place. The consciousness 
that he is also a capable forward will give the back’s thrust weight 
and impetus. The knowledge that whoever has taken over from 
him [behind his back] will make a good job of it should the 
occasion arise will enable him to carry on with his action [raid] 
without undue hurry or nervousness.’ Within a single book Mr. 
Meisl lays before the British reader the too-long-delayed, expert 
pointer to the mastery and common sense of football. 

Mr. Glanville is a young but leading member of the small 
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BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


A PRIVATE VOLCANO 
LANCE SIEVEKING 


“LANCE SEIVEKING’S A PRIVATE VOLCANO is an extra- 
ordinary specimen of the fantasy-futuristic novel—more like Waugh 
than Wells, often both grim and funny in the same paragraph ... . 

The theme is played for all the ironic twists it is obviously worth. 


And since the author resolutely refuses to take a 1984 view o: 
the future the story ends happily with the leaders of the Grea' 
Powers watching the symbolic transmutation of a machine-gun. 


A most enjoyable novel.” Joseph Taggart, The Star 10/6 


RIO D’ORO 
NIGEL TRANTER 


The story of an explorer and an archeologist and the quest for the 
lost mines of the Rio d’Oro, the River of Gold, in the equatorial 
torests of Trans-Andean Peru; of a Scots journalist, cheated out ol 
one story, and determined to follow anotHer, if need be, to the 
farthest rim of the Green Hell itself. 


This is vigorous adventure amidst hair-raising conditions. 10/6 
From all Booksellers 


Published by 
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The Christmas Book Number of 


The Listener 


Now on Sale 


The contributors to the book section include: 
H. G. Nicholas Professor Bonamy Dobrée 
Oliver Warner William Plomer 
Stuart Hampshire James Reeves 
Henry Reed Sewell Stokes 
David Sylvester 


Among the many broadcast talks also published are: 


The Reith Lectures 
The Genius of the Place 
NIKOLAUS PEVSNER 


Understanding America 
KENNETH LINDSAY 


Memory Systems in the Brain 
J. Z. YOUNG 


The Christian Hope and Physical Evil 
REV. T. W. MANSON 


A BBC PUBLICATION 4d. EVERY THURSDAY 
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One of the Fest 


of many good Building Societies 
ANNOUNCES NEW RATE OF INTEREST 
on daily balances, to operate from Ist Jan., 1956 


1% PER ANNUM NET. 
4 The Society pays the 
Income Tax 


( Equivalent to £5 . 13 . O gross) 





OWING TO STEADY GROWTH OVER MANY YEARS 
large reserve funds have accumulated to support 
assets of approximately £10,000,000. 

This policy continues and as no commission is 
paid for investment introduction, members 
benefit, and the Society can offer this improved 
interest rate with unquestionable security. 


PLANET 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


EST. 1848 
( Member of the Building Societies’ Association) 
Write for details, accounts and application form to: 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: MONarch 8985 
One of the oldest Societies of medium size consistently maintaining large reserves 
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school of English sporting journalists who recognise in their 
writings that football is now a world sport, of which Britain is 
only by courtesy of the game’s greatest exponent countries still 
regarded as the hub. He traces the passing of footballing eminence 
from Britain to Italy, Austria and Hungary, documenting his own 
disappointed realisation that what his interest in the game made 
patent to him was scoffed at in Britain. He traces, too, the stories 
of the English footballers who, disregarded in theirt own country, 
coached the teams which were to master their own national side. 
His intelligent analysis is never more pointed than in this passage: 
‘The end of the Second World War left Britain with an excellent 
England team and a structure of professional football which, 
if it had been inadequate before the war, was now in ruins, The 
situation was the more complicated by a superficial appearance 
of well-being, at least at international level.’ 

These two books should be read by everyone with an interest 
in Association Football. They are excellently documented, expert 
and wise. Perhaps the saddest thought about them is that they 
will be shrugged aside, unread, by the man who most needs to 
read them, the man most to blame for the story they have to tell, 
who, on a Saturday afternoon, stands on the terraces—or sits in 
the grandstand—and shouts, ‘Get rid of it!’ It is that man, recog- 
nised by both Mr. Meisl and Mr. Glanville, who first struck at 
the roots of footballing skill in Britain, and who still does his 
best to stifle any fresh growth comparable with that of countries 
beyond the particular English Channel of his own footballing 
thought. 

JOHN ARLOTT 


Diarist and Journalist 


THE Doc aT CLAMBERCROWN, By Jocelyn Brooke. (The Bodley 
Head, 18s.) 
Lrvinc Like a Lorp. By John Godley, Lord Kilbracken. 
(Gollancz, 16s.) 
JOCELYN BROOKE as a writer is, like oysters, an acquired taste. No, 
‘writer’ is the wrong word—he is a diarist, blending pubescent 
fantasies with botany and sentimental lit. crit. Here he gives us 
more autobiography, combined with the atcount of a recent jour- 
ney to Sicily. ‘Look,’ he says (or perhaps it is better to say that I 
think he says), ‘here I am again, tripping into the big world from 
my Nissen hut, laden with scrumptious, autoerotic fardels, Roget’s 
Thesaurus, Ronald Firbank, Denton Welch, Arthur Marshall, 
Angus Wilson, Norman Douglas, Angelica Kaufmann, old uncle 
Erasmus Darwin and all.’ He is literary: the rigmarole of travel 
is ‘a kind of Kafkaesque nightmare.’ He is apophthegmatic: ‘If 
one is to read Cocteau at all, it should always, one feels, be his 
latest book.’ He is mythopoeic: ‘Yet for myself, at any rate, the 
myth remained valid; the vague, inchoate conception of a remote 
countryside, cut off by impenetrable woodlands . . . a country 
shaded and echoing, haunted perpetually by thunder and the cry- 
ing of horns.’ These fine words are the result of young Jocelyn 
mishearing the words, ‘The Dog at Clambercrown’ as ‘The Dog 
and Clambercrown.’ However, even though the mistake was put 
right, Mr. Brooke feels we would like to know all about his original 
error. So in between feline wodges of his journey we learn more 
of his childhood, where (I would say) 
Oft on the dappled green at ease, 
He sat. and played with similes. 

There are glimpses of life at Bedales, and of his regular service as 
an other-rank in the RAMC. Now and then the jingling, allusive 
caravan stops and we are treated to undergraduate analyses of 
Joyce, Aldous Huxley and D. H. Lawrence. 

Ramblings, of course, can have their charm: but those which 
make up The Dog at Clambercrown have all the interest of a 
fizzled-out firework. They are merely an outpouring of adolescent 
narcissism, depressing work from a man of middle age. 

Lord Kilbracken is ten years younger—and a journalist—and in 
Living Like a Lord he writes a life-story that siarts off dull and 
finishes excellently. He rowed in the Eton VIII, and ran a success- 
ful bookmaking business there for a time. In the war he flew 
Swordfish, and afterwards, at Oxford, had some lucrative dreams 
in which he saw winning horses. Since then he has travelled across 
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the world, and worked as a journalist and writer. When he gy¢. 
ceeded his father one of the first things he did was to save his 
home in Ireland, and from this part on the book reveals a very 
good talent for reportage. His accounts of taking his seat in the 
Lords (‘Nobody would believe I was a real peer’) and of the 
Coronation (he goes home from the Abbey by tube, his hired robes 
from Moss Bros. in a suitcase) are delightful. The finale of the 
book is his adventures in Ireland and England with John Huston, 
when the American film director was making Moby Dick. There 
are some wonderful scenes here, and I think Lord Kilbrackep 
amply rewards himself for all he suffered (lightly) at the time, 
Living Like a Lord is first-rate light autobiography, ideal weekend 
reading. 

DAVID STONE 


Grammar in Ascent 


ARTICULATE ENERGY. By Donald Davie. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 18s.) 

Mr. Davie assures his readers that he is writing ‘not (perish the 
thought) in hopes of furnishing a new gleaming piece of critical 
machinery,’ but more modestly just to distinguish some neglected 
poetical pleasures. So he may be. The machinery is there, though, 
and sometimes it glitters in spite of its (piesumably unconscious) 
camouflage. This camouflage has a criss-cross weave, sometimes 
confusing, always thought-provoking. The book discusses Hulme’s 
notion of poetry as blocking out reality in strong juxtaposed 
images; then Susanne Langer’s concept of it as exploration of 
the temporal development or ‘shape’ of emotions; and then 
Fenollosa’s emphasis on its power, and need, to grasp activity 
above all. These discussions have a curious cursive penetration, 
and they alternate with chapters on (mainly) sixteenth-, eighteenth- 
and twentieth-century poems and poets in which Mr. Davie tests 
out his ideas and vigorously nets fresh ones. To my mind, the 
book is full of inconclusive arguments, points of local weakness, 
and passages where one comment is trying ineffectively to do the 
work of three. But these, when combined with timeliness and 
real originality, are qualities which make a book influential, 
Everyone wants to read, disagree, improve. 

What of the machinery, though? Mr. Davie is, in fact (to 
change the metaphor), running several horses at once: more, | 
suspect, than he suspects. One amounts to an assertion, backed 
by cases, that there is a clear place in poetry for the ‘abstract and 
conceptual.’ (The connecting link, valid though loose, is ‘argu- 
ment brings logic, and this brings syntax.’) It is commonly 
assumed nowadays that to say that writing should issue with rich 
concreteness from the whole mind is somehow to disparage the 
analytical intellect: as if this were not a part, and a central part, 
of that whole mind. The result, effete yet impudent, is a kind of, 
in fact, anti-rationalism of which in Britain we are only now 
really noticing the full spread. Another of Mr. Davie’s key ideas 
is that, anyhow, syntax can have its direct emotive impact; it is 
as concretely present as rhythm or imagery or anything else. 
Hete, of course, he is right. A third, no more than touched on 
occasionally, but really the most fundamental of the three, is that 
a distinctively literary critic (one more interested, that is, in books 
and poems than in either language or opinions) must above all 
respond to ‘the fundamental reality of time’ in writing, to pattern 
evolving in a sequence. Mr. Davie sees that syntax is what throws 
this up in the short run, but does not, perhaps, notice that that 
is the minor case of the long run. 

Mr. Davie’s incisions, nice as they are, are sometimes a bit 
skin-deep. Thus we read that what he admires as syntax does 
not demand ‘formal grammar’; and also that even when present, 
this may be only ‘pseudo-syntax’: which is to admit that it is in 
large part not grammar but logic, and what philosophers call the 
‘logical powers’ of words, that Mr. Davie wants to examine. He 
never does, though. Moreover, his choice of defective poems, of 
analyses of them, sometimes seem surprisingly defective. But for 
all that, this book is, in its field, truly important; the comparison 
with Richards’s Principles of Literary Criticism is certainly an 
unequal, but not an irrelevant, one. 

JOHN HOLLOWAY 
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Worth sending overseas! 


Christmas is a time when we at home make annual 
gift subscriptions to weekly editions of newspapers for 
friends and relations overseas. Your own list of exiles 
abroad no doubt includes several who would appreciate 
the Manchester Guardian Weekly. This fine and forth- 
right journal speaks to the intelligent in their own terms. 
Its reviews, articles and comments are well-informed, 
well-written. Those to whom you send the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly will bless your gift of good taste. 
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MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


WEEKLY 


Subscriptions to the Circulation Manager, Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester 2, 
Yearly Rates: SURFACE MAIL 22/6. Special Air Edition: Europe 42/4. U.S. and Canada 
$1/-. Middle East and North Africa 51/-. South Africa and Far East 59/8. Australasia, China 
and Japan 68/4. A greetings card will be sent with the first copy if requested, 











THE EUROPEAN 
THE JOURNAL OF OPPOSITION 
Contents for December include: 
Mr. Butler deflated: Mr. Gaitskell’s position identical: 
“Edge of the precipice” 4¢ Three phases of crisis: The 
way out 4% Can Russia still march? 4 The security debate 


% The Saar and German nationalism 4 German union and 
Mr. Dulles 4 American friends 4% Thoughts on xenophobia 


THREE POEMS by DESMOND STEWART 
THE PISAN CANTOS: Theory of Construction 
by ALAN NEAME 
2/6 


Obtainable from all bookstalls or from 302 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1 











BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS $ 


The Books reviewed or advertised in 


THE SPECTATOR 





may all be ordered from { 

W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
Petty Cury - Cambridge 
Telephone: 58351 Telegrams: Heffer, Cambridge ( 
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10 Years Old 
45/- per bottle , 


For the discerning palate 
It is well known that the best brandy comes 
from the Cognac district of France; and the 
man with a discerning palate knows the best 
Cognac is SALIGNAC—the choice of Connois- 
seurs for over a century. 


From most good Wine Merchants ...and 
worth insisting upon. 




















This is equivalent to £5.4.4d. per cent subject to 
income tax at the standard rate and forms an 
ideal investment for large and small savings. 


WESTBOURNE 
PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W.2 


Write for 
Investment 
Brochure 
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Other Recent Books 


MounTioy: ELiZABETHAN GENERAL, By Cyril 
Falls. (Odhams, 21s.) 
CHARLES BLounT, Lord Mountjoy, is better 
known in Irish than in English history as the 
Viceroy who finally crushed Irish resistance to 
the Tudor conquest. What was not clear before 
this sensible biography was that Mountjoy was 
a shrewd and farsighted administrator as well 
as a competent general (too competent to win 
spectacular fame). His sane views on the need 
for religious toleration alone deserve to per- 
petuate his memory. IVOR BRIEN 


EARTH SATELLITE. By Patrick Moore. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 15s.) 
AUTHOR and publisher are to be congratulated 
on getting out so early this neat and complete 
exposition of all facets of the American pro- 
ject to launch a series of satellites into orbits 
round the earth during the forthcoming geo- 
physical year. Mr. Moore’s earlier books 
showed him an original and interesting writer 
on astronomy, and his present work, like his 
others, gives all sorts of bits of fascinating in- 
formation which will be new even to people 
who have made a general study of the field. 
Yet Earth Satellite is not a specialist’s hand- 
book but a boil-down for the general reader, 
and one of the most successful of its type. The 
author describes what is known and unknown 
about the upper atmosphere, traces the history 
of rocket development since Goddard’s pioneer 
experiments, covers virtually every aspect of 
the uses of the projected satellites and their 
Jarger successors, and briefly takes the story 
forward into the interplanetary developments 
which will follow. One is glad, incidentally, to 
see Forrestal given his fair share of credit for 
present plans. ROBERT CONQUEST 


Intsh Writinc. No. 31, (Trumpet Books, 
2s. 6d.) 

THERE is so little good criticism of Yeats and 
his poetry that a special number of Irish 
Writing devoted to him is a worthy enterprise. 
Of course, the essays it contains are a little 
uneven. Donald Davie’s article on Yeats and 
Berkeley is interesting, showing, as it does, how 
far ahead he was of the philosophical inter- 
pretations of his day, and also how the study 
ot Berkeley might have reinforced his anti- 
Romanticism. Around the middle poems Hugh 
Kenner produces a complex and infuriatingly 
obscurely written piece of interpretation, while 
for text there is a bit of an unpublished and 
unfinished novel, The Speckled Bird, which 
Yeats was writing between 1896 and 1900. On 
the other hand, it is a pity that Valentine 
Iremonger should merely have been weakly 
paradoxical about the plays. There are many 
things still to say about Yeats and the drama, 
and when Mr. Iremonger claims that Yeats 
had no ‘interest whatsoever at any time in the 
theatre as we know it,” he is avoiding so many 
issues that it would be a waste of space to 
list them. This gap in the symposium is the 
more noticeable in view of the level of com- 
petence of the other articles. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


THe ScoTTisH COMPANION. Edited by Rhoda 
Spence. (Richard Paterson, 15s.) 
DESIGNED as a ‘book to be congenial to the 
hours between waking and sleeping,’ this mis- 
cellany of Scottish writings is the first offering 
of a new Scottish publisher. An agreeable and 
entertaining miscellany, it may be said to hit 
the Christmas present target in the wame. 
NICHOLAS RAEBURN 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


Tuts is the day of labels and tags, but what 
a way we have come to talk about the ‘over- 
spill’ from cities and use the term, ‘dormitory 
town,’ to impersonalise human existence! 
Only Thurber could draw an ‘overspill’ of 
people, One shouldn’t, of course, be light- 
hearted about anything so acutely pressing 
as the problem of living-space, and there 
are two approaches to the problem at present. 
One is the creation of satellite towns and 
the other is the expansion of more rural 
villages, neither of which is a solution that 
could have any social value if people only 
moved into a place to sleep there. For- 
tunately men and women cannot be spilled 
nor can they be put in convenient compart- 
ments. Even when they are subjected to the 
most almighty planning that the bureaucrat 
can produce, they will dig their gardens, grow 
marrows and order their own affairs, to finally 
confound the tabulators by being consistently 
human and unrobotlike. 


A GAME TERRIER 

R. had a very old terrier with him, and his 
progress was slow when I came upon him. He 
had to stop frequeritly to let the dog come 
toddling on; he was going all out and doing 
his best. He was game and always had been. 
Did I remember the time when he had caused 
such a stir in the lane by getting himself 
stuck up a drain? The old terrier stopped and 
recovered his breath, but he didn’t even look 
up. Yes, 1 remembered the scene. Someone 
had gone for a pick and had started digging 
up the road, while others poked sticks up the 
drain. The baker, unable to get through with 
his van, got down and gave a hand. In the end 
the dog came through to the other side of the 
road, shook himself and ran in delighted 
circles to the sound of great applause. While 
we talked of this, the old one remained like 
a statue, but at length he gave me a look and 
feebly wagged his tail. The old warrior knew 
we had it all wrong, of course. We had for- 
gotten the rat. Everyone had forgotten the rat 
that day, but-he had gone up the drain to kill 
a rat, and he had killed it. 


THE HERON 

We passed the place where the stream breaks 
through the hedge and goes under the road. 
It used to be a watering hole for the horses 
drawing carts on the road. When we passed I 
looked at the water casually, but a few minutes 
later, on our way back, I was surprised to see 
a heron step out on to the road, ruffle his 
feathers and then sail gracefully up. For a 
moment it looked as though the bird intended 
to fly right at us, but then he swung away, re- 
crossed the road and went over the field to 
some ash trees on the course of the same 
stream. He had, no doubt, been fishing down- 
water, walking a few paces and then waiting 
for an unwary eel or fingerling trout. It was 
almost dusk and I wondered if he would perch 
in the trees; but no, he went down to the water 
again. Either he was hungry or he preferred 
the gathering mist and the fading light to catch 
something in low water. 


HERBACEOUS CUTTINGS 

Herbaceous plants of a number of sorts can 
be propagated by root cuttings. The roots of 
the plant are exposed in winter and fragments 
an inch or two in length are used. One end of 
the cutting (the top) is cut squarely across 
and the other end parted from the rest of the 


root at an angle. The pieces are planted ye. 
tically in compost, which is then given a light 
scattering of sand and covered with glass, 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 26, C. MANSFIELD 

BLACK, 5 men. WHITE to play and 
7] mate in two moves: 

A solution next week, 
me YY Solution to last 
week’s problem by 
Heathcote: B-R 4, 
threat R-R 5, 1... 
P-K 4; 2 QR 7, 
1... Kt-K 4;2 
QO-K: 1. 1. 
Kt-QO5;2Q xP 
1... Pt Go 
Ox @ t 2s 
B-Q 4; 2 Kt(4)-Q3, 
Beautifully open setting—a fine example of 
Black interferences resulting in unpin of White, 


ACCENT ON YOUTH 

in the last few years the Hastings Christmas 
congtess, thanks to the energy and imagination 
of the congress organiser, F. A. Rhoden, has 
regained its pre-war position as the best and 
best known of all the smaller tournaments. Last 
year’s entry, headed by Smyslov and Keres, was 
one of the strongest there has ever been: this 
year, although not quite so formidable, the 
premier tournament will be of particular interest, 
as nine of the ten competitors (the exception 
being H. Golombek, the British champion) are 
under 30, with an average age nearer to 20, 

V. Korchnoi and M. Taimanov (USSR) are 
—need one say it?—the strongest entrants, 
Taimanov was equal first with the world cham- 
pion Botwinnik in the 1953 USSR champion- 
ship; Korchnoi, younger (23) and less expeti- 
enced, is possibly even better—he won the 1955 
Leningrad championship (a very strong tourna- 
ment) with the phenomenal score of 16 wins, 
1 loss, 2 draws. B. Ivkov (Yugoslavia) is littl 
behind the Russians; world junior champion in 
1951, he has won two major tournaments this 
year in South America, ahead of Najdorf, 
Gligoric, Pachman, Szabo, Panno. None of the 
remaining foreign players are as strong as these 
three, but they are far from negligible. I know 
nothing of Diez del Corral (Spain), but K. Darga, 
who recently won the West German champion- 
ship without loss, and F. Olafsson, the Icelandic 
champion, are both strong and improving 
players. Finally, there are our own players, 
H. Golombek, J. Penrose and J. A. Fuller, 
together with R. Persitz (Israel and Oxford 
University), whom we all regard as one of our 
own and regret that we cannot keep over here. 
Golombek has the best record of these four and 
is the most reliable, but I think that Penrose and 
Persitz, should they happen to strike their best 
form, are capable of reaching greater heights; 
Fuller, a gifted player whom ill-health has kept 
out of the game for some years, has the ability 
to do very well, but in view of his lack of 
tournament practice this is hardly to be expected 
this year—he should treat this tournament 4s 
experience and not worry if he does badly. 

Altogether a fascinating tournament and, 
young players being always very uncertain 
quantities, difficult for the prophet. Still, I will 
venture on the following partial forecast: (1) 
Korchnoi, (2) Taimanov, (3) Ivkov, (4) Darg 
and the best of the home contingent (including 
Persitz). Winning score 7/9, bottom place 2/9. 
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Dearest Love 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 300 
Report by Allan O. Waith 


Anewspaper recently referred inadvertently to a ‘five-point increase in the cost of loving.’ 
Assuming that a Cost-of-Loving Index is aciually kept by a Ministry for Matrimonial 
and Allied Affaires, competitors were asked for a comment by: The Ministry's Press 
Officer, the Financial Times, Time, the Daily Worker, the Tailor and Cutter, or Pharos. 


TIME’S unique vocabulary and the 
Financial Times’s businesslike approach 
made them the most popular targets, and 
inspired most of the best shots. Nearly 
everyone took the news gloomily—though 
the Press Officer was obviously whistling 
to keep up his spirits. The few remedies 
proposed included A. W. Dicker’s attempt 
to check inflation by popularising ‘National 
Love Tokens, beautifully printed in 
colour, depicting Cupids flying over White- 
hall,’ on sale at all post offices, as sub- 
stitutes for expensive gifts. 

There was no difficulty in choosing the 
four prize-winners, all of whom excellently 
captured the style and approach of their 
subjects. I recommend a first prize of £2 to 
F. G. Hall, and £1 each to William Camp, 
N. Hodgson and Xico. 


PRIZES 
(F. G. HALL) 
FINANCIAL TIMES 

The Ministry of Matrimonial and Allied 
Affaires announced yesterday morning that the 
interim index of wooing costs had risen to 156 
compared with 151 a month ago. The rise is 
stated to be on account of increases in the 
cost of dates, and of cosmetics with conse- 
quential difficulties in maintaining face values, 

A long-term effect of the rise is expected to 
be a decrease in the number of mergers fol- 
lowed by heightened stag activity despite the 
possibility of considerably less new issues. 

‘Cinema Backseats (Holdings) Ltd.’ eased dur- 
ing the day, but ‘Hearts’ hardened. There were 
many takers for any offer of Dutch shares. The 
general opinion seemed to be ‘Courting?— 
Disaster!” 

(WILLIAM CAMP) 
TIME 

Last week to the masses of Britain’s down- 

trodden lovers came news of another blow. 


Grimly announced by the Ministry of Matri- 
monial and Allied Affaires, a five-point climb 
in the Cost-of-Loving Index. By week’s end 
Premier Eden faced a rising tide of indignation. 
Im the strident clamor of lovers from haut 
monde and demi-monde he soon detected a 
disturbing similarity. Unlike the heroes of 
Victorian poet Tennyson’s (1809-92) famed 
ode, one and all demanded to know the reason 
why. With more-than-usual British alacrity, 
Eden acted. He called the Cabinet, named a 
three-man commission to investigate, then 
tired MMAA Minister Sir Dominic Savile. 
Snapped balding Etonian Savile: ‘Good 
gracious, what do they expect? It’s simply a 
case of too many men chasing too many 
women.” 
(N. HODGSON) 
FINANCIAL TIMES 


The five-point rise in the cost of loving is, 
of course, the price we pay for the squeeze. In 
these circumstances, the prudent citizen, fear- 
ful for his or her security, will neither make 
nor accept proposals for a merger or combine. 
These associations, beginning with a simple 
partnership, have a tendency to enlarge them- 
selves. So long as it is merely a question of 
a holding company, no harm is done. But the 
suggestion of a ring will inevitably arise, with 
consequences, small at first, but rapidly 
developing into unlimited liabilities. 

Two results of the rise are immediately 
apparent. The Government is issuing fewer 
licences, and there is a slump in the gilt-edged 
market, due to reduced demand for expensive- 
looking presents. A word, then, of caution. 
Billing and cooing are all very well, but with 
present market trends, the bills are likely to 
mount ‘till the coos come home.” 


(x1co) 

TIME 
The girl who makes herself cheap may soon 
be the toast of the town, Though a nation-wide 
pinch has still to be felt, to harassed, debt- 
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ridden swains in most American cities 
MMAA’s disclosure that the cost-of-loving 
index is up five points came as no thunder- 
bolt. But one dissentient voice is that of 
Delassouri State University’s Leroy Brubank.* 
Polling fellow-alumni last fall (Time, Octo- . 
ber 17), Brubank proved that evening TV 
shows were slashing freshman and sophomore 
expenses on most college dates. Last week 
Brubank claimed the situation had further 
eased, and not only at Delassouri State. Of 
200 collegiate interviewees at Louisola Tech. 
187 admitted to being out of the red this 
semester on all movie, dance and ball-game 
outings. 

One weakness in Brubank’s findings—love 
doesn’t end on the campus. 


* No relation to the one-time gridiron star. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 303 
Set by J. A. R. Pimlott 


A prize of £5 is offered for an English 
translation of the following verses from a 
carol by Jean Daniel : 


C'est ung trés grant mystére 
QOu'ung roy de si hault pris 
Vient naitre en lieu austére, 

En si meschant pourpris : 

Le Roy de tous les bons espritz, 
C'est Jésus nostre frere, 

Le Roy de tous les bons espritz, 
Duquel sommes apris. 


Saluons le doulx Jésuchrist, 
Nostre Dieu, nostre frére, 
Saluons le doulx Jésuchrist, 
Chantons Noel d’esprit. 


En luy faisant priére, 

Soyons de son party, 

Qu’en sa haulte emperiére 
Ayons lieu de party; 

Comme il nous a droict apparty, 
Jésus nostre bon frére, 

Comme il nous a droict apparty 
Au céleste convy. 


Saluons, etc. Amen. Noel. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 303,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by December 13. Results 
in the Spectator of December 23. 








SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 863 “TF 


ACROSS 


1 Does he know what his left is doing? 
(5-4, 3) 


9 Alarm Rome (anag.) (9). 
10 (sendy reading matter among the crews 


Il Dial us for the voyager’s epic (6). 
12 ‘The parting kiss which I had set 


ern uA &2we WN 
= 


1 A rose for Dr. Johnson (7). 7 
Saat soldier takes to Stevenson 
). 


Milton’s engine at the door (3-6). 
Somebody voted for the monkey; that’s i" 
why he’s on top! (4) 

‘And heard a mermaid on a —— back’ 
(Shakespeare) (8). 


DOWN 





_ two ——— words’ (Shakespeare) The driver’s glad it isn’t for ever (5). B3 \4 
- ‘ Autographs again! (7) 
13 Desire to live? (6) I’m just coming! (8) 
IS ay should be good-looking people 14 Dry Saxon goes stony (8). 18 
- | 16 E. Phillips precedes him (9). 
18 Rose paid for these burlesques (8). 17 Doss i provide a local tie for worship 
19 Lily’s protector has a broad blade (6). in Mexico? (8) 2I 
N I i Id-h 
21 Red grouse (8). 18 a going bald-headed at 
3 vy vegetables of the knowledgeable 20 ie officers don’t flag; or do they? 
: 26 
% Headman? (5) 22 Plant impossible in Scotland (5). 


24 It’s after a high order (5). 

“Absence makes the heart grow fonder, 

—— of Beauty, Fare thee well!’ (T. H. 

Bayly) (4) 

Tyo prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 

wd a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the 
addressed: Crossword 


21 ‘And nightly to the —— Earth Repeats 
the story of her birth’ (Addison) (9). 25 


% Performers in ‘The Skin Game’? (12) 


w@ened after noon on December 13 and 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 





senders of the first two correct solutions 
No. 863, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Solution on December 16 


The winners of Crossword No, 861 are: Mrs. M. I. D. Gwynne Hucues, 
10 Johnstone Street, Bath, Somerset, and Miss ELIZABETH A. MACKAY, @ 
Old Craigie Road, Dundee. 





3 4 5 6 7 
8 
10 
12 
15 16 
17 
19 20 
2 23 24 
25 
27 
28. 








Solution to No. 861 on page iii 
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DANGERS OF MONETARY EXTREMISM 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It is often more difficult to stop a boom 
than a slump. In the latter case the patient 
is willing to be cured: in the former he is 
unwilling even to submit to examination by 
his bank manager, which must greatly affect 
the chances of the doctor of economics. 
There are some unreasonable critics of the 
Chancellor who claim that his disinflation 
policy has failed because the boom has not 
already collapsed. No one, they say, has 
gone bankrupt: no company is in difficul- 
ties: no one is suffering (except the discount 
houses): there is not even any sign that 
traders have been forced to reduce stocks. 
(They have-only reduced stocks of those 
commodities whose prices are either falling 
or expected to fall.) According to Sir Oscar 
Hobson, this proves that the authorities 
‘have been too gentle in their handling of 
our inflationary situation... that they 
have failed to convince the community that 
they mean business.’ I presume he wants a 
6 per cent. Bank rate at once to teach every- 
one a lesson. In classical economics, in which 
Sir Oscar was surely brought up, the rate 
of interest is defined as the factor or price 
of money which brings the demand for in- 
vestment capital and the willingness to save 
it into equilibrium with one another. How 
impracticable this would be today! In an 
inflationary period of rising wages, prices 
and profits there is no practicable rate of 
interest which will slow down investment— 
by making it unprofitable—fast enough to 
equalise it with the savings available. It will 
‘pay’ the businessman to pay any price for 
money in order to keep the work on hand 
and secure the profit. That is why we have 
heard this week of 84 per cent. being paid 
by an industrialist in Wales. That is why it 
is common for businessmen in Germany to 
pay 10 to 12 per cent. for loans. If Bank 
rate were increased this week to 6 per cent. 
it would not in the least deter the average 
manufacturer in the booming industrial 
north or midlands. Does Sir Oscar think 
that it is practicable to have a Bank rate of 
10 per cent.? That would bring the slum 
clearance of the local authorities to a stop, 
cause rents to rise to a level which tenants 
would refuse to pay, and bring an angry 
TUC Council to Downing Street with an 
unpleasant ultimatum. Extremism in 
money, like extremism in politics, will not 
work in this country. 


* * * 


The Governor of the Bank understands 
the limitations of Bank rate (although he 
may want another rise), for he said recently 
that the private sector field which is sensi- 
tive to monetary control is now so small in 
relation to the public sector that it would 
be unwise to blunt the monetary weapon 
by loading it with responsibilities it cannot 
effectively discharge. The Chancellor also 
understands the limitations of monetary re- 
straint. That is why he has had recourse to 
the direct control of investment through the 
local authorities. (He has already cut coun- 
cil housing this year by 40,000 houses or 
£100 million.) That is why he has inter- 
fered with the banks’ lending policy. Let us 
give time for all these measures to work. 
The supply of bank money, taking ‘true’ 
deposits, is now 5 per cent. of £320 million 
below the level of November, 1954. Ad- 





vances have been cut since June by £273 
million (most of it in the public sector). The 
bank squeeze will become more severe in 
January and February when the tax collec- 
tors are gathering in their money harvests. 
Already the advance in the index of the 
national production is slowing down, as the 
October figure shows. It will be time enough 
to take stock of the inflationary position 
next March. Then, if it is still unsatisfactory 
and the boom swings on, the Chancellor 
can resort to severer fiscal measures in his 
Budget and also, I hope, to more stringent 
currency control. This raises one important 
question. If the Chancellor expects to right 
the balance of payments always by the 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


GLascow, the lion of the home corpora- 
tions, has refused to borrow on a 5 per cent. 
coupon and is testing the market with a 
43 per cent. loan (£5 million) at 984. I doubt 
whether it will be successful. If it is, other 
corporations will quickly plunge into the 
market and make 4} per cent. very unpopu- 
lar. The gilt-edged market has been remark- 
ably firm in the face of these threats, but I 
cannot believe that it has the strength for 
any further rise. On the other hand, indus- 
trial equity shares seem to be in a slow 
recovery movement. The yield differential 
has become more compelling now that the 
‘blue chips’ in the Financial Times index 
give an average yield of over 5} per cent. 
The only upsetting factor is the occasional 
appearance of American’ sellers seeking to 
establish losses for tax purposes (which they 
find difficult to do in their own market). 
This selling has recently depressed IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES and presents an 
opportunity for a British investor to buy. 
Two recent news items point to the great 
intrinsic strength of ICI. The company is 
the sole producer in this country of raw 
titanium and ingots; it has brought into 
Operation two large-scale plants this year 
and is now to build another near Swansea. 
Titanium production is extremely profit- 
able and the demand for this metal is in- 
creasing. Next, the value of chemical 
exports is running well above last year’s 
level—the September quarter being 12 per 
cent. up—and it is reported that British 
chemical prices remain highly competitive. 
ICI at 46s. 9d. yield 4.35 per cent. on last 
year’s dividend of 10 per cent., or 5.4 per 
cent. if the dividend, as | anticipate, is 
raised to 124 per cent. 


* ~ * 


On the bold initiative of the Selection 
Trust group, later supported by the Rho- 
desian Anglo-American group, an impor- 
tant agreement was signed last September 
between the copper-belt companies and the 
European Mine Workers’ Union on the 
subject of African labour advancement, 
which will, it is hoped, bring a long spell 
in both the American and the Rhodesian 
Investors can now take stock of the metal 
position without feeling so uncomfortable 
as employers. It will be recalled that strikes 
in both the American and Rhodesian 
mines had pushed the London price of cop- 








drastic use of Bank rate we shall be cop. 
demned for long periods to very deg 
money which must restrain industrial jp. 
vestment and react adversely on the ex 
trade. How are we to maintain an expan. 
sionist economy in these circumstances? 
Surely the better course would be to let the 
£ find its own level in a flexible exchange 
market. A fall in the sterling exc 
would curb imports without recourse.ig 
dear money. When we managed a fle 
exchange in the Thirties it went well for us 
and the sterling area. Surely the question of 
our exchange policy needs further examim. 
tion. More and more | am driven to th 
conclusion that we need a new Macmilis 
Committee to examine and report on the 
workings of our very experimental mone. 
tary system. 


per to over £400 a ton in September 
dangerous level because it encouraged 
substitution. Subsequently the price fell to 
£343 and has recovered to £386. The profit 
per ton is still huge. According to Mr, 
Prain, the chairman of the Selection Trust 
group, the price could fall £150 a ton with 
out causing more than 10 per cent. of th 
world’s copper to be produced at a los, 
That is why the Selection Trust group, 
taking a long view, are quoting a fixe 








price below the London price. The Rho 
desian Anglo-American group, however, 
follow the market. Demand today is prob 
ably in excess of supply, but next year th 
new Chibuluma mine comes into produ. 
tion, and a year later, Bancroft. The Amett 
can mines are also increasing their output 
Supply should therefore be easier, but th 
world boom, with its huge power develop 
ments, should keep the demand for copper 
on the upward trend. The price of copper, 
Mr. Prain thinks, should settle down @ 
around £240 a ton. This should not frighten 
the investor. The cheapest share is probably 
RHOKANA, as its investment holdings a 
undervalued in the market, but it is a heavy 
share at £414 to yield 6.3 per cent. Tk 
parent RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN is Mj 
choice; its 10s. shares at under 5} yield 
7.05 per cent. 
* + + i 

For a high-yielding share this week! 
select ASSOCIATED MOTOR CYCLES, an Old 
recommendation whose fortunes | follow 
closely. This company is making an isst 
to shareholders of £500,000 54 per 
debenture stock, and the directors hav 
announced their intention of paying a find 
of 10 per cent., making 15 per cent., fo 
the year ended August 31 last. Mainly due 
to the difficulties of one subsidiary, which 
is being reorganised, profits are expec 
to be somewhat less (£475,000 agains 
£541,000, subject to tax), but they will b 
sufficient to cover the 15 per cent. divi 
about twice. The extension to the Woolwich 
factory is now complete and a further & 
tension will enable certain components 10 
be made which are now purchased outside 
A record turnover was reported last yea 
and with the future economies in mail 
facturing costs to be realised, the 5s. share 
at 9s. 6d. are a promising industrial inves 
ment (outside the ‘blue chip’ class) to 
nearly 8 per cent. 
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Classified advertisements must be 

paid, 3s. per line. Line averages 
34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


—— 


WISE 
INVESTMENT 


follows wise reading 
THE INVESTORS’ CHRONICLE 


is the best informed and 

widest-read financial weekly. 

for nearly 100 years it has 

been giving sound advice to 
investors. 

Two Free Issues from 


321.C. House, 1! Grocers’ Hall Court, 
London, E.C.2 























Birth Control Clinic 


(founded by Dr. Marie Stopes 1921) 
Personal advice FREE on Birth Control 
gad all Marriage Problems from specially 
trained midwives and doctors daily (not 
fat.) 10to 6 p.m. Also we supply by post 
the most helpful books by the world 
ploneer: Married Love 7/6 

Enduring Passion 7/6 
Change of Lite in Men and Women 7/€ 
Birth Contre! ) my al 
The Human Body 5/- 
Postage 5d. each 
4, WHITFIELD ST., LONDON, W.1 





(14,300 tons) 

Sailing from 

Southampton 
10th JAN. 1956 to 





Forty-two days sea and 
sunshine, with intermediate 
calls at Gibraltar, Port Said, 
Aden and Karachi. 
FIRST CLASS FARE from £170 
4eply local Travel Agent or 
STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 
18 Fenchurch Bldgs., London, B.C3 
Telephone: ROYal 3111 
General U.K. Agents: Polish Ocean Lines 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 86! 


ACROSS.—1 Enlist. 4 Precepts. 8 Here- 
ford. 10 Elbows. 12 Odour. 13 Dripstone. 
14 Damon. 16 Extremist. 17 Menagerie. 19 
ic, 21 Gold mines. 22 Rotor, 24 Niggle. 
3 Advisory. 26 Aberrate. 27 Hempen. 


DOWN.—1 Ethmoid. 2 Largo. 3 Saffron. 
5 Celeste. 6 Promotion. 7 Suspect. 9 Red 
herring. 11 Distressed. 15 Monologue. 17 
Magenta. 18 Gambler. 19 Carmine. 20 Carry 
2. 23 Troop. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a@ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
ae. - = cry is a, from 
Provisions of the Notification o. 
cles Order, 1952. stata 


BBC requires men or women with wide ex- 
Perience and mature judgment for posts con- 
cerned with the preparation and production 
| Of television programmes for women. Work 
| required good educational background, inti- 
| mate knowledge and understanding of cir- 
| cumstances and problems of domestic life 
| throughout country and thorough apprecia- 
tion of women’s interests inside and outside 
home. Editorial sense, ability to plan and 
organise content of programmes and appre- 
ciation of Television medium important. 
Appointment may be to posts on establish- 
ment with starting salaries £975 or £1,220 
(possibly higher for exceptional qualifica- 
tions) rising by 5 annual increments to 
£1,280 or £1,600 respectively, In certain 
cases short term engagements can be con- 
| Sidered. Requests for application forms (en- 
| closing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
| ference *1398 Spt.") should reach Appoint- 
| ments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within 5 days. 


CITY OF PORTSMOUTH TRAINING 
COLLEGE. APPOINTMENT OF PRINCI- 
PAL. Applications are invited for appoint- 
ment of PRINCIPAL as from September, 
1956. There are at present about 200 women 
students in this College and also a number of 
men and women taking One Year and Sup- 
plementary Courses, The salary scale for 
men, £1,325 x £50 x £1,625: for women, 
£1,200 x £50 x £1,500 plus equal pay incre- 
ments. Further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom completed forms should be 
returned by Saturday, 31st December, 1955. 
—E. BARNARD, Chief Education 
Officer, 1 Western Parade, Portsmouth. 


MANAGEMENT IN INDUSTRY 
Vacancies for two UNIVERSITY GRADU- 
ATES occur in ths ICE-CREAM DEPART- 
MENT of J. LYONS & CO. LTD. 

Men who have recently obtained degrees in: 

Science, 

Mathematics, 

Engineering or 

Arts Subiects 
will have considersble opportunity for 
advancement in a branch of FOOD MANU- 
FACTURE which is rapidly developing in its 
scope. It is proposed to engage one graduate 
out of the first three faculties and one who 

has graduated in an Aris Subject. 

Successful applicants will be required to go 
through a training period for which the 

Starting salary is £500 per annum. 

Applicants are requested to write to: 

The Personne! Manager, 
J. Lyons & Co, Ltd., 
Cadby Hall, London, W.14. 


PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS AT 
THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 
GREENWICH, S.E.10. The Civil Service 
Commissioners invite applications from men 
for this pensionable post for appointment in 
September, 1956. Age at least 31 on Ist 
January, 1956. Candidates must have high 
academic qualifications in the field of 
mathematics and teaching experience of pure 
and applied mathematics. Salary £2.050- 
£2,225. Exceptionally starting pay above the 
minimum, Accommodation may be provided 
for an unmarried man. Secondment from 
Scientific Civil Service would be considered 
Further particulars and application forms 
from Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
No, 4527/55. Completed applications must 
be returned by 22nd December, 1955. 


SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
YOUTH SERVICE. Applications are invited 
from qualified men or women for the post 
of full-time CLUB LEADERS as under: 
FARNHAM: Mixed Youth Club, to be 
opened shortly, catering primarily for boys 
and girls of 15 to 20 years of age. SUR- 
BITON: Established Mixed Youth Club. 
Both Clubs meet in County owned or leased} 











perience in Mixed Youth Club work 
essential, Calary: Men—#460 x £25—£640 
p.a. Women—£425 x £20—£590 p.a., plus) 
equal pay increments, Plus London Weight-| 
ing. where applicable, Application form 
and further particulars obtainable on receipt! 
of stamped addressed envelope’ from the 
Chief Education Officer, County Hall. 
Kingston-on-Thames, to be returned within 
14 days of the appearance of this advertise- 
ment. 





SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
YOUTH SERVICE — DISTRICT YOUTH 
OFFICERS. Applications are invited from 
qualified persons for the posts of District 
Youth Officers, as under: 1. Sutton and 
Cheam and Carshalton. Man to work with 
Present woman officer in urban and sur- 
burban area. 2. Godalming, Haslemere and 
Chiddingfold. Man or woman for generally 
rural area. A recognised Disploma or Cer- 
tificate of Training, with administrative and 
suitable practical experience is essential. 
Salary : Men, £600 x £25—£750 p.a. Woman, 
£555 x £20—£675 p.a., plus equal pay in- 
crements. Application form and further par- 
ticulars obtainable on receipt of stamped 
addressed envelope from the Chief Educa- 
tion Officer, County Hall, Kingston-on- 


Thames, to be returned within 14 days of|= 


the appearance of this advertisement. 
UGANDA PROTECTORATE.—A vacancy 


exists for an Economic Adviser. This officer) 


will be a member of the staff of the Minister 
of Finance and will be required to act as 
Secretary to the Development Council and 
generally to supervise economic research and 
provide economic advice to the Finance 
Ministry and other branches of the Govern- 


ment, Candidates must be academically qua-) © 





lified ard thoroughly experienced econo- 
mists, Experience in responsible administra-| 
tive positions desirable. The salary of the! 
appointment is £2,200 (fixed). In addition to 
the salary a variable cost of living allow-) 


ance is payable the rate of which is at pre-| = 


sent approximatcly 10% of salary subject) 
to a maximum allowance of £162 a year. The 
appointment may be held : (a) On two years 
probation to the permanent and pensionable 
establishment. (b) On contract for a period 
of 3-5 years with a gratuity of 134% of 
salary (excluding allowances). (c) On F.S.S.U, 
terms for period of 3-5 years if the appli- 
cant is already a member of the system. 
Government quarters are previded when) 
available at a moderate rental. Free pas-| 
sages are granted on first appointment and 
on leave for the officer, his wife and children 
up to the cost of four adult passages in all. 
Liberal home leave is allowed on full salary. 
Apply in writing to the Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonial Office, Great Smith Street, 
London, S.W.1, giving briefly age, quali-| 
fications and experience. Mention the re- 
ference number EAF 514/527/01. 


WANTED, Part-time Assistant (man or 
woman) urgently needed. Post would include 
club work on two evenings in South West 
Herts Area, and/or secretarial work during} 
the day. Two or three days’ work antici- 
pated, Salary according to experience and 
time available.—Apply to The Chairman, 
Rev. W. K. Blackburn, The Vicarage, Rad- 
lett, Herts, or 30 Devonshire Street, Lon- 
don, W. 








ENTERTAINMENTS 


NEW GATEWAY, Westbourne Grove. 
W.2. BAY 1910. 29 Nov.-4 Dec. 7.45 (Sun. 
6.30). First stage production in England Bor- 
chert’s famous play the MAN OUTSIDE, 
prod. by Robert Pearke. Membership Ss. 
NEW LINDSEY, Bay 2412 Exes. (ex. Mon.) 
at 8. Sun, 5 & 8. “The Witch.’ Mems. 








CONCERTS 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Organ Recitals 
devoted to Christmas Music by Bach and 
other composers. Wednesdays at $5.45. 
Dec. 7—Martindale Sidwell, Dec. 14— 
André Marchal. Dec. 21—Jobn Dykes 
Bower. Tickets: 3s. 6d, WAT. 3191 and 
Agts. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


AUSTRIAN “KRAMPUS” DANCE, Ken- 
sington Town Hall, Thurs., December 8th, 
at 8 p.m. Austrian Cabaret — Viennese 
Buffet—Dancing until 11.30. Tickets from 
Anglo-Austrian Society, 139 Kensington 
High St., W.8. Tel. WES. 9003. Members 





Ss., non-members and at door 7s. 6d. 
Limited number of Students’ tickets at 
3s. 6d. 


December. Mon. to Fri., 10-5. 


premises. A recognised Diploma or Certifi-| CHRISTMAS EXHIBITION of Fine Crafts| 
cate of Training. together with practical ex-| at the Crafts Centre of Great Britain, 16-17| 
is} Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, W.1, until 23rd) 
Sats.,| 


10-12.30, Admission free. | 


LONDON GROUP MEMBERS (EXHIBI-| 


TION), Open until Dec 9th this year at 
Ww 
ing Aldgate East 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., Sundays 2 to 
6 p.m. Closed Mondays. Admission tree. 


Continued Overleaf 


HITECHAPEL ART GALLERY, adioin-| 
Underground Station.! 





This Christmas your 





home has room for a 


REMINGTON 


PORTABLE 


A family present for a family 
occasion; a Remington to speed 
everyone’s writing-tasks for years 
to come. 

EASY TO OWN Ask your local dealer 
about easy terms on the New Quiet-riter 
(£32:10:0 with Miracle Tab) and the 
Letter-riter (£30: 10:0 without tab) 


REMINGTON 


wonderful portable typewriters 


RATTRAY’S 


CLD GOV RIE 
TOBACCO 
is a classic ple of a 
that has delighted countless dis- 
criminating pipe smokers for three 
hundred years. Here is nothing but 
choice Virginian leaf—its glory 
unaccompanied by undertones of 
fragrance. Here, too—in this 
hurried age—is a tobacco still 
pressed and prepared by craftsmen 
in the old-time manner. To those 
who appreciate such things, Old 
Gowrie is deeply satisfying; its 
mellow charm reminiscent of 
more gracious days. 


tah: 





A customer writes from Ruislip. . . 
“‘May I, in conclusion, compliment 
you on your tobaccos, They are 
easily the best | have smoked.” 


To be obtained 
ONLY from : 
CHARLES 
RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Price 80/- per Ib. 
Post Paid. Send 


20/4 for sample 
quarter Ib, tin. 
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LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street,; UNITARIANISM provides for freedom of| EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
W.1. FRENCH XIX and XX CENTURY | belief and use of reason, Information, on| tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
AND) receipt of stamp, S. Secretary, Postal Mis-| tarial, Civil Service. Commercial, General 
| Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical! ROSEMOYNE 


PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS 
BRONZES, Daily 10-5.30, Sats 10-1, } 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St.,! 
W.1. New Acquisitions—French Masters of 
the 19th and 20th century, —- BONNARD, 
COROT, DELACROIX, MATISSE, 
RENOIR, VAN GOGH, etc. Daily 10-5, 
Sat. 10-12. | 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY: First London! 
Exhibition—Roger Lersy. Until December 
17th. Daily 10-5.30, Sats, 10-1.—142 New 
Bond Street, W.1. 
‘SOVIET IMPERIALISM.’ Thurs. 8 Dec., 
7,30. Caxton Hall, S.W.1. Adm. free. 
SPENCER F. GORE.—An Exhibition of! 
Paintings and Drawings. DRAWINGS BY} 
STANLEY SPENCER, ARTS COUNCIL! 
GALLERY, 4 St, James’s Square, S.W.1. 
Closes 3 Dec, Fri.-Sat., 10-6. Admission 1s. | 
to both exhibitions. 








PERSONAL 


ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The! 
ideal gift for all occasions, Specially selécted 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world. From 1 gn. 
to 5 gms. a box, One quality only—the best. 
Write for c&talogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., 
53 Haywards Heath, Sussex, Phone Wivels- 
field Green 232/233. 

ASTLEYS of JERMYN ST. (109) London, 
S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists, Your old 
pipe(s) (any make) cleaned with pure 
alcohol. New stems, etc. 

CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
own practitioner, Details from the Contact 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd. 4 (ts), Reece Mews, 
South Kensington, S.W.1, 

CANCER PATIENT. (551914), Poor man 
(73), bedridden, wife badly stricken with 
arthritis, Grants needed for coal and simple 
comforts. Please help us to care for him (also 
thousands of other sad cases), Jeweliery 
welcomed.—National Society for Caacer 


Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1.| 


CAREERS as Ho6#et Book-keeper/Recep- 


tionists. Management. Dietitian Caterers, 
Medical Sécretaries. ' Successful postal 
courses. Brochure 3d. Secretary, Southern 


Training College, Brighton 6. 

COINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid, 
espetiaily for collections and gold, 1954 
Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. Specimen 
Bulletin 6d.—B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65 Great 
Portland St.; London, W.1. (Tel.: Lan. 3677.) 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arranged deferred payments for Micro’s 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Telephone GER. 253i, 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1, Tel, REG. 6993. 
Branches in main towns. 

DOUBLE YOUR SMOKING ENIJOY- 
MENT. Try Grosvegor, the State Express 
cigarettes with the pure white plastic tip, 
10 for is, 10d 

FOOD PRESENTS no problems when made 


so much tastier with Rayner’s Indian 
Mango Chutney—From all good grocers 

FOR CONGENIAL FRIENDS in Ger- 
many and other countries of the World 
apply to the International Correspondence 
Bureau, Anna-Maria Braun, Munchen 15, 
Lindwurmstrasse, 126-A Western Ger- 
many. (Founded 10 years ago in 1945.) 

HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate 
Remake Handbag Co., Dept. “S,”’ 1783a 
Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp P!.), 


three turnings from Harrods 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 


and the Human Male sent on by post 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag, 


34 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept, D.X 
QUAKERISM, Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 


of Friends free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London. N.W.1. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 


for ever. Never fails. Guaranteed, Cash or 
20s. monthly. Free trial. Write for illus.' 
particulars in free plain envelope. Vandre 


Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 
gow, C.2 

THE MEDICI GALLERIES, of Grafton 
Street, London, W.1. and Thurloe St 





South Kensington, invite you to visit their 
Christmas display of cards, pictures, books 
and other attractive gifts.—Please write for 
our Christmas Shopping Catalogue. 

THE TOM LONG SMOKER always wins— 
It's packed in two-ounce airtight tins 


| roy Square, London, W.1. 


| Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


sion, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

WHEN THE PARSON or his family are ill, 
The Hostel of St. Luke provides Medical, 
Surgical and Nursing Home treatment, This 
Clergy Nursing Home urgently needs help. 
Not State-aided.—Please send gift to 14 Fitz- 








LITERARY 


*SO AT LAST I come to the LSJ.” If you 
have beea writing for years and getting no- 
where, why not get the LSJ to help you? 
Personal 
brought success to many. Ask for free book 
from: Prospectus Department, London 
School of Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1, MUS, 4574, ‘There are LSJ 
students all over the world.’ 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000, 6d. carbon 
Theses, plays. Accuracy assured, — F, 


LITERARY WORK undertaken. MSS, 2s. 
per 1,000 words, Accurate and prompt work, 
Nancy McFarlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh- 
on-Sea, Essex. 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute 
of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent 
House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories} 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis, Unsuitable) 
stores are returned with reasons for rejec-| 
tion. Address your MS to Dept. C23. | 
FREE, “The Professional Touch’’ concern-| 
ing our Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C23. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. | 





2 


| ete., 


YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with) 
*Know-How.’ Send for Free R.3 “‘Know-| 
How Guide to Writing Success.’ No Sales— 
No Fees tuition, B.A. School of Successful) 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
W.1,. 








EDUCATIONAL 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, Derbyshire.| 
Scholarships, values up to £200 per annum) 
for entry in September, 1956, are open for 
competition to boys aged 104 to 12 on 
March 27th-29th, at the school, Postal) 
address : Rocester, Uttoxeter, Staffordshire. | 
ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING for graduates and well-educated 
girls, New courses Jan. Sth. — Apply to| 
J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Prin- 
cipal, St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2) 
Arkwright Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. | 
COMMON ENTRANCE, Small Coaching 
School. Boys, aged 10 to 14. Individual 
attention. Exceptional results past ten years.) 
Sea nad mountain air. Games. Prospectus 
from IVOR M. CROSS, M.A., Cantab 
(lately Senior Master at Stowe), BARBARA 
K. K. CROSS, B.A., Oxon, Lapley Grange, 
Glandyfi, Machynlleth, Wales. Ve.: 
Glandyfi 243. 
FRENCH, NORWEGIAN, ENGLISH. 
Specialised Private Tuition by CORR. All 
Exams.—Tutor, 64 Finchley Court, N.3. 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others. 
6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
frequent intervals.—Davies’s, White Lodge, | 


2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8329). | 





coaching by correspondence has| © 





(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. 
Write today for free prospectus mentioning) 
exam, or subject in which interested to} 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or| 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretarial 
School, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive training 
Grad, Course, Next term Jan. 9th. Pros. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen, Cert. of| 
Educn, (all examining Boards), London B.A..,| 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B.,| 
B.D. Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pro-| 
fessional exams., mod, fees, Prospectus from | 
. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 

ST, MARY’S HALL, BRIGHTON.) 
Founded 1836. Church of England Public) 
School for Girls. The following Scholarships) 
for boarders will be offered on the results| 
of an examination to be held during the 
Spring Term, 1956. 1, Three Open Scholar-| 
ships, one of £100 and two of £60 per) 
annum. 2. Two Scholarships for the daugh-| 
ters of clergy only of £100 and £60 per| 
annum. Candidates must be aged 11 and} 
under 13 on September Ist, 1956.—Particu-| 
lars are obtainable from the Head Mistress. | 
Closing date for entries January 24th, 1956. 














CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 
direct from factory, save ££ £s. Send today. 
Baldwins Ladders, Risca, Mon. 
ALLEN-BROWN, Exclusive English Violet 
preparations of quality and fragrance will 
help you solve your Christmas Gift prob- 
lems. Perfume, Soap, Bath Salts, Talcum, 
also Exquisite Perfumed needlework 
items. Send for list.—Alleu-Brown, Henfield, 
Sussex. 

BLACK FOREST Pine Bath Tablets. 
*“SILVAPIN.” Really supreme natural frag- 
rance, 3s. lld. packet. Pine Bath Milk &s., 
Pine Spirit Embrocation 7s. 9d, Massage oil 
7s. 6d.—From chemists, stores or direct from 
Ravika Ltd., 64 Aldermanbury, London, 
Fos k | 
CHRISTMAS CARDS that are DIFFER- 
ENT. Original wood engravings, colour} 
prints, etc. — The Cocklands Press, Burford, | 
Oxford. Approval post free U.K: Prices from| 
24d. to 1s. 4d, Overprinting a speciality. | 
CALENDAR OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS, | 
3s. 6d. ; also Art Books (Old Masters), etc. 
Send for lists—Book Bureau (Dept. S.), 
BCM/BUREAU, W.C.1. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS—gay and original, 
on hand-made paper—may be had from The 
Pennine Press, 35 Uttoxeter Road, Mickle- 
over, near Derby. 

MARRONS GLACES, Original, decorative, | 
coloured Fancy Tins. The best and freshest 
matrons. Fortnightly consignments from 
France direct to us. 6 oz, tins 8s. 6d., 
14 oz, 16s, CARLSBAD PLUMS. Original 
boxes. 4+ Ib. 6s. 9d. 1 Ib, Ils. 6d. ELVAS 
PLUMS. Best Extra Quality, Round coloured 


boxes. 1 Ib. 7s, 6d. GLACE APRICOTS. 
Gilt boxes, 14 0z. 16s, FRENCH CRYS- 
TALLIZED FRUITS. Assorted Apricots, 


Greengages, Pears and Figs. Outstandingly 
better and fresher than cbtainable elsewhere. 
Our well-known Speciality every Christmas. 
3 Ib, Presentation box 30s., 1} Ib, 16s. 14 oz. 
10s. 6d. All Post Paid, Dispatch as required 
by you.—SHILLING COFFEE Co. LTD.,| 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. | 





But... please don’t 
forget the others 


There are nearly 5,000 children 
in our family who also hope 
their wishes will come true. 


Will you be their SANTA CLAUS? 


Christmas DONATIONS gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY & 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, S.E.1I 





Shank you Sarit: (aus 
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DELICIOUS COTSWOLD HONEY Six 
1 Ib, jars 24s. carr. paid.—W, J, Robinson, 
Stanley Pontlarge, Cheltenham, 
LINENS. NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY. Elegam 
Table Damasks, Exquisite Afternoon Teg. 
Cloths, Place Mats, Luncheon Sets, 4 
Embroidered and Lace Edged Sheer Linen 
Handkerchiefs of Gossamer Beauty, Superb 
Bed Linens, Damask Towels, etc. Illustrated 
Catalogue of delightful possibilities for 
Christmas Gifts.—Frome Rosemoyne Itish 
Linens, Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Norther 
Ireland. 

SHETLAND  FAIRISLE WOO 
Ladies’, children’s, gent’s sleeveless glip. 
overs, 40s. Approvals, Lists Peter Johnston, 
Twatt, Bixter, Shetland. 

YOUR GIFTS PROBLEMS MADE EAsy, 
Select from 42 asortments of food boxe 
and hampers. From 20s, delivered to 
address in Britain with your personal gree. 
ings. Spécial terms for business firms.—Writ 
for illustrated brochure, GRAYSON’S, Dept, 
SPX, 123 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, 








SHOPPING BY POST 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treateg 
with drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauteri. 
sation and even surgery; but withal, the 
condition—particularly as catarrhal deafness 


—remains; the implacable enemy of ft. 
ness, activity, happiness (and beauty), 
Garlic—that powerful purifier given by 


Nature for the use of man—will liquidate 
catarrh, and detoxicate the whole system, 
Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol (non 
smell) garlic tablets (six months’ supply), 
with informative booklet.—Garlisol Natural 
Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex, 


TONGUE, BEEF, SALMON, Christma 
shipments just arrived. Special South 
American 2 |b. OX TONGUES. The mos 
delicious and tender obtainable, 24s, per 


tin, Choice BRISKET OF BEEF, 2 Ib, tins 
16s. 4 Ib. 29s. Top grade North American 
FANCY RED SOCKEYE SALMON. 
7% oz, tins. 6 for 40s. Original case of 48, 
Fifteen Guineas, Immediate delivery, Pos 








or Carriage Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE 
CoO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, Londos, 
E.C.3, 

ACCOMMODATION 


CAMPBELL HALL is open during vace 
tions to University Staff and students wish 
ing to visit London individually or ia 
groups.—Apply House Warden, 7 Taviton 
Street, W.C.1. 

LARGE, Sunny Quiet Bed-Sitting-room, 
pleasant flat in good district,.off Finchley 
Road. Well furnished, including large desk 
and two bookcases; £3 10s. with breakfast. 
—HAMpstead 7755 

VERY QUIET PERMANENT TENANT 
requires modern flat, two or three bedrooms. 
If higher than two floors must have lift 


Furnished or unfurnished, Requirements i» 
clude ample heating, hot water, screens, 
phone, box and Inner-spring mattresses 


Preferably Mayfair, Kensington, Chelseagt 
near by.—-State full particulars and when 
available as near io April or May, 1956, t 
M. Mackintosh, P.O, Box 1165 Monterey, 
California, U.S.A. 








HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. 
Cliff, Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 220 yards sea front. 
Gardens. Putting Green, Garages. Supe 
lative food, 74 gns. weekly.—Xmas 94 gns. 
CHRISTMAS at Honeywood House, Row 
hook, Horsham, Sussex (Phone Oakwood 
Hill 389), In quiet, restful convalescent suf 
roundings, Beautiful country residence, 
cuisine, 

GUILDFORD, Surrey. Quarry Edge Private 
Hotel. A.A. and R.A.C. approved. Small, 
quiet, comfortable. Tel. 61817. 

THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the year # 
Farringford, on the Isle of Wight. This 
beautiful country house famed for its goo 
food and courteous services is the ideal plat 
for those who have to take a late holiday 
Fully licensed, A.A. & R.A.C. appointed— 
Apply to the Manager, Farringford Hotel, 
Freshwater, I.0.W, Phone 312. 

WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, ma 
Storrington, 11 miles from sea; buses pas 
Central heating all rooms. Several grout 
floor bedrooms, Billiards table, Special tem 
winter residents, Unlicensed. West Chiltia 


ton 2257 
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